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APOLOGY, &c. 


LET TEN I. 


MY LORD, 


I DO not addreſs your lordſhip with 
a view to polemic correſpondence, for 
which I have no inclination or leiſure ; 
but in the hope of obtaining information 
on ſubjects diſtreſſing to my mind, and 
inconvenient to my circumſtances. 

The carly years of my life, like thoſe 
of your lordſhip's were devoted to litera- 
ture; as the ſource of fortune and fame. 
But a ſpirit of enquiry, which in you, has 
been held by the reins of intereſt; in me, 
has burſt the boundaries of prudence;— 
and it has laid waſte my expectations and 


| hopes. 


Vor. I. B That 
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That I do not believe in the articles and 
doctrines of the Engliſh church, or the 
authenticity of the revelation on which 
they are ſaid to be founded, I am diſpoſed. 
to declare. And I wiſh to know why this 
declaration ſhould excite reſentment, and 
render me liable to diſadvantages ? I will 
not allege a ſuſpicion generally entertain- 
ed, that real and actual belief is not ne- 
ceſſary to ſubſcription, if the habit be 
induced early. But I ſhould be highly 
grateful if I could be directed in the mode 
of ſubſcribing to doubtful or unintelligi- 
ble propoſitions, without deſtroying the 
peace of my mind. It has been hinted, 
that the extremes of credulity and incre- 
dulity meet ; that atheiſts may appear to 


be of any opinion, or any ſect, as intereſt 


or convenience may require; and that 
men of liberal minds are driven into athe- 
1\m, to obtain that pliability of conſcience 
10 expedient in religious eſtabliſhments. 
If this be true, I am not to hope it will 
be avowed; or if it were, it would not 


ſerve me. 
Without 
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Without attempting to corroborate this 
opinion, from numerous caſes in my own 


knowledge, I preſume to addreſs to the ; 


moſt decent defender of Chriſtianity, my 
apolog y for not aſſenting to its pretenſi- 
ons, and for adhering to the religion of 
Nature. 

I know this liberty will be deemed an 
offence ; that declining the belief and /e 
advantages of Chriſtianity, is criminally 
denominated ; and that infidel, and ene» 
my, are ſynonimous terms in the language 
of bigotry. 

I truſt the biſhop of Landaff will deſ- 
piſe ſuch bigotry :—that he will liſten 
with candor to the reaſons which have 


determined me to decline powerful pa- 


tronage, and to prefer anxious and labo- 
rious induſtry, to affluence procured by 
inſincerity: that he will concur with the 
efforts of philoſophy to deſtroy the deſpo- 


tiſm opinion; and to procure in religion, 


as in ſcience, the unlimited power of 
choice. 
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That the ſtate ſhould ſupport ſome re- 
ligion, is a falſe principle, which I ſhall 
not at this time diſcuſs. If it were true, 
why attempt it by a mode impracticable 
and impoſſible; which muſt nip integrity 
in the bud, and deprave the moſt valuable 
tendencies of the human mind ? It is not 
poſſible to expreſs a ſeries of propoſitions 


to which the varying faculties of men can 


yield the ſame aſſent; and to offer recom- 
pence for belief, is the expedient of error 
and impoſture. Every purpoſe of autho- 
rity, every view of venality might be ſe- 
cured, without this waſte of intellectual de- 
licacy, and proſtitution of moral honor. 

If the articles of the church, and the 
doctrines of revelation cannot ſupport their 
credit without the aid of mercenaries, why 
not render the conditions of their ſervices 
practicable ? It is practicable to yield any 
ſpecies of external obedience ;—it is not 


poſſible to regulate by authority, the real 


aſſent of the mind. The clergy might be 
confined to modes, and articles of inſtruc- 
tion, without being induced, by previous 

ſubſcrip- 
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fubſcription, to deſtroy their hopes, or to 
violate their integrity. 

It is ſaid, the habit of ſubſcribing, like 
that of cuſtom-houſe oaths, leaves no vi- 
cious traces on the mind. If this were 
avowed, it would not relieve me; for I 
have not the habit. I ſubſcribe a propo- 
ſition, as I ſign a bond; and I have no 
expedient to evade its meaning. 

I am unwilling to aſcribe this opinion 
to the moſt reſpectable ſcholars of the- 
preſent clergy ; and yet in their converſ- 
ation and ſermons, they are more the diſ- 
ciples of Xenophon and Sencca, than of 
Calvin or Cranmer, of Moſes or of Jeſus. 

I have peruſed with attention your lord- 
ſhip's works; and have heard ſome of 
your public diſcourſes. You profeſs your- 
ſelf an Engliſh clergyman ; but never al- 
lude to the doctrine of the Engliſh arti- 
ticles; and prima facie, I ſhould adjudge 
you, and the majority of the holy bench, 
to be Arminian. And yet a conſcientious 


Armiman cannot ſubſcribe the thirty-nine 
articles, | 
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If you would furniſh me with the clue 
to develope theſe intricate inconſiſtencies, 
it would lead me further; it would enable 
4 Theiſt to paſs the ordeal without injury, 
and to preach morality under holy ſanc- 
tions; with the holy privilege of appro- 
priating to himſelf large portions of the 
fruits of induſtry. 

The uſage of antiquity in eforeric and 
exoteric doctrines was intelligible; and per- 
fectly conſiſtent with honour and inte- 
grity. Private opinions were adopted by 
choice ; public uſages from policy : but 
no oaths or declarations were extorted on 
the philoſophic and moral truths of thoſe 
uſages; and obedience to the abſurdities 
of public authority, was confiſtent with 
that delicacy of private honor which is 
the happineſs of philoſophic minds. In 
the modern method, of adding ſubſcrip- 
tion to obedience, reſpecting the meta- 
phy fics of theology, I ſee no aſylum, for 
integrity, from the confines of Calviniſm, 
to thoſe of licentious and unprincipled 


Atheiſm, 
This, 
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This, however, I offer only as an opi- 
nion ; and 1t may be owing to the weak- 
neſs of my viſual organs: or there may 
be noſtrums in religion as in medicine, to 
correct the impurities of moral habits. I 
know your predilection for a medical noſ- 
trum; it had ſome influence on my deter- 
mination to take it: and though I would 
avoid the imputation of /e diſeaſe for 
which it is celebrated, even in the pious 
receſſes of an univerſity ; of the evils of 
which I have no experience: I am grateful 
for a portion of life it has reſcued from an 
alarming and hopeleſs diſorder. If you will 
point out to me a intellectual ſyrup of equal 
efficacy with the vegetable of De Velnos, I 
will riſk the impurity of ſubſcription ; the 
evening of my life may paſs in literary eaſe 
and ſatisfaction; and I will hail you to my 
laſt moment as my guide and benefactor. 

If this be not practicable, let me intereſt 
your juſtice and humanity in diſcounte- 
nancing the rancor and malignity with 
which infidelity is treated. | 

And what are the pretences ? 

B 4 Have 
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This, however, I offer only as an opi— 
nion; and it may be owing to the weak- 
neſs of my viſual organs: or there may 
be noſtrums in religion as in medicine, to 
correct the impurities of moral habits. I 


know your predilection for a medical noſ- 


trum; it had ſome influence on my deter- 
mination to take it: and though I would 


avoid the imputation of the diſeaſe for 


which it is celebrated, even in the pious 
receſſes of an univerſity ; of the evils of 
which I have no experience: I am grateful 
for a portion of life it has reſcued from an 
alarming and hopeleſs diſorder. It you will 
point out to me as intellectual ſyrup of equal 
efficacy with the vegetable of De Velnos, I 
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evening of my life may paſs in literary eaſe 
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your juſtice and humanity in diſcounte- 
nancing the rancor and malignity with 
which infidelity is treated. 
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Have the doubts and arguments of un- 
believers any tendency to unſettle, or 


change the opinions of the common peo- 


ple, who are the ſheep of religious eſta- 


bliſhments, and whoſe fleeces are the ob- 
jects of concern? Nothing can be more 
improbable; for the common people ne- 
ver read the productions of unbelievers. 


Is it to be ſuppoſed that the zealots of 
religion are unwilling to enter the king- 
dom of Heaven, unleſs its glories and ad- 
vantages be participated by converted in- 
fidels? This is not warranted by the ſpi- 
rit and language of religioniſts :—on the 
common principle of avarice, they ſeize 
the ſlighteſt pretences to exclude others 
from heaven; but it is attended with a 
ſpecies of malignity peculiar to religious 
minds: for it is in religion alone that ma- 
hgnity adds hatred to misfortune, and pu- 
niſhes men for declining high diſtinctions 


and everlaſting pleaſures.—I have been 


often accoſted— 
BIGOT. 
Sir, —you have no religion! 
AUTHOR. 
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AUTHOR. 
In your ſenſe of the word perhaps I 
have none. 
BIGOT. 
What not believe in revelation ? 
AUTHOR, 
Suppoſe I do not ? 
BIGOT, 
You will be damned eternally ! 
| AUTHOR, 
Do you imagine I can believe what ap- 
pears to be an impoſture ? 
BIGOT, 


No. 


AUTHOR. 


And do you ſuppoſe there is a power in 
the univerſe that will condemn me to ever- | 


laſting miſery, for honeſtly obeying hy 


dictates of my mind ? 
BIGOT, 
Can you be honeſt and be an infidel ? 
AUTHOR, 


There are no temptations to diſhoneſty 


in infidelity ; there are many in all pro- 
feſſions of faith. 


B 5 BIGOT, 
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BIGOT, 
There is an almighty power which will 
condemn you for unbelief. 
AUTHOR. 
That power, I fuppoſe, you call the 
devil. | 
BIGOT. 


No—1 call him God 
AUTHOR. 

Call him what you pleaſe ; his ſpirit 
muſt be that of malignity :--and I neither 
fear nor love him. 

BIGOT. 

Oh—you are an Atheiſt ! 

AUTHOR, 

No holy falſehood, if you pleaſe :=you 

are much nearer Atheiſm than I am. 
BIGOT. 


I believe in God, Chriſt, the holy ghoſt, 


the ſcriptures, the articles of the church; 
and I am affured, in conſequence, of ever- 
laſting life. 
AUTHOR. 
I with you happy in the enjoyment of 
it, —I am not ſo fortunate in my belief 
and expectation, 


BIGOT, 
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BIGOT. 

I abhor you—and hope to ſee you pu- 

niſhed. | 
AUTHOR. 

Do you not think me ſufficiently pu- 
niſhed in the loſs of Heaven; and of your 
colnpany there? 

BIGOT. 

I would have you taſte the torments of 

Hell here! | 
AUTHOR. 

Why ?—Will not the hope of my end- 
leſs miſery gratify you ?—Beſides, by my 
abſence, there will be the more room for 
you in heaven. 

BIGOT, 

You talk profanely. 

AUTHOR, 
I talk intelligibly. 
BIGOT. 

You do not confider the immenſe re- 

wards of religious faith. 
AUTHOR. 

I have conſidered them with the, anx- 

ious impartiality. I have often confi- 
B 6 dered 
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dered the beauty and value of your eſtate: 
but thoſe circumſtances do not perſuade 
me it is mine; nor do you ſeem ſolicitous 
I ſhould have that perſuaſion. 
BIGOT. 
No=—that is another matter. 
AUTHOR, 
I think it exactly ſimilar; and I defire 
you will divide your eſtate with me, for 
- believing it is mine. 
- BIGOT. 
But you do not believe it. 
AUTHOR, 

And are you angry with me for not be- 
lieving it? 

BIGOT. 
No. 2 
AUTHOR. 

And why, for not believing in the pro- 
miſes of revelation ? They are not ſo dear 
to you, I perceive, as your eſtate. 

BIGOT. 

You are miſtaken. 

AUTHOR. 

When you explain why you will not di- 
vide your property with me, on a profeſ- 

fion 
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ſion of belief—I will excuſe your hatred 


for declining to participate your eſtates in 


heaven. 
I thus, frequently, repel the fury of un- 


charitable zeal ; but the motives, proper- 
ties, and ingredients, of ſpiritual malice, 
I never could ſatisfactorily analize ; and I 

recommend them to your penetration, 

I have the honor to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 

And moſt humble ſervant, 

THE AUTHOR. 
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LETTER II. 


MX LORD, 


I WILL not detain you on the ſubjects 
of hiſtoric evidence and miraculous pow- 
ers; they have been treated by writers 
of ſplendid abilities: and they have never 
been propoſed with ſufficient artifice to 
leave a doubt on my mind. 

I have heſitated only on the expedi- 
ency of penitence ; on the conſolations of 
revelation in old age ; and on the hopes 
of immortality. 

I will confider theſe ſubjects ſeparately, 
and at large. If my mind ſhould incline 
to a determination unfavorable to my 
intereſt, you may pity my ſuppoſed error ; 
but you cannot treat me with paſſion and 
reſentment. There may be numbers of 
inferior zealots who will eargerly diſcharge 
againſt me, the ſanctified offices of rancor 
and calumny. | 

The common doctrine of penitence, 


N ing recovery to a ſtate of virtue, has 


ſome 
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ſome foundation in nature. The advan- 
tage taken of ſorrow and miſery in the un- 
fortunate, to extort confeſſions and atone- 
ments is, by ſome perſons, referred to the 
authority of God ; by others, to that arti- 
fice which affords ſupport, and is the 
ſource of riches and honors to a ſacred 
profeſſion. 

Atonements to an almighty and indefi- 
nite being, are the genuine effects of ſuper- 
ſtition. It ſeems difficult to conceive they 
ean be accepted; as it muſt be impoſſible 
either to injure or offend him. Men are 
elevated above reſentment as they im- 
prove in wiſdom, and diſcern the cauſes 
of errors in thoſe around them. Regret 
and pity are the emotions we feel; and we 
are ſometimes the more attached to an 
imperfect being, when errors are foils to 
its excellencies; and when we are warmly 
actuated by compaſſion. 

Men of virtuous and tender minds, are 
involved in inconveniences on theſe ac- 
counts. They reſt their hopes of aſſiſting 
thoſe in error, on inſufficient ground q- not 

from 
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from want of judgment, but from ex- 
treme humanity. Men. of harſh and un- 
complying diſpoſitions, ſhun the faulty 
and unhappy ;—not from virtue, but from 
inhumanity. It is true, inſtances may be 
produced, where thoſe who have aſſocia- 
ted with the unfortunate and criminal, 
have been ſeduced and corrupted, Pre- 
ciſe and unfeeling perſons point them out 
as warnings; or more ungenerouſly as 
proofs, that thoſe who affociate with the 
vicious, are always vicious themſelves. 

In theſe, as in other caſes, we may diſ- 
cern the fallacy of general maxims; one 


of which is, © a man may be known by 
his company.“ As it would be ridicu- 
lous to declare a man poor, becauſe he is 


often in the habitations of poverty ; fo it 
would be, that he is addicted to the vices 
of thoſe with whom his humanity may 


lead to aſſociate, for their aſſiſtance and 
recovery. | 


There are not many paſſions ſo faſcina- 
ting as this ſpecies of generoſity ;- and it 
reconciles us to difficulties which would 
| be 
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be otherwiſe intolerable. It is flattering | 
to relieve any diſtreſs : hence the charity [ | 
we ſee commonly and readily practiſed. 
It is exquiſitely pleaſing to effect the re- 
covery of amiable and excellent minds, 
involved in miſeries from errors and vices. 
In the preſent ſtate of things, and in 
thoſe meaſures it may render expedient, 
there is no moral doctrine of greater im- 
portance than that of penitence ; and it is 
neceſſary we ſhould judge properly of its 
nature and foundation. The principles 
and cuſtoms of the ſocieties in which we 
live are ſuch, that we cannot eſcape per- 
verſion. Characters appearing perfect, 
are always fallacious ; and they offend the 
eye of penetration and taſte, from, what 
an artiſt would call, want of truth and 
keeping. Their failings are either con- 
cealed, connived at, or licenſed. This 
is the reaſon that generous minds are more | 
inclined to be attached to finners than to/ 
ſaints ; as the obſcure and mean vices of 0 
a guarded character, are ſtrongec indica. 
ons 
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tions of fixed depravity, than the occaſio- 

nal deviations of lively and paſſionate 

Hi diſpoſitions. 1 

1 . Ihe general buſineſs of the moraliſt is f 

| the boaſted office of Jeſus, © not to call 

the righteous, but ſinners, to repent- 
r | 

Ihe few perſons who have had the 

- — _ happineſs of a good education, leading, to 

real knowledge, conſtitutions juſtly organ- 

ized and diſpoſed ; are not ſuſceptible of 

any deviations which they cannot inſtantly 

rectify :—thoſe apes of wiſdom, who diſ- 

grace the denomination of philoſophy ; 

whoſe meagre ſtream of knowledge flows 

only at their mouths, and whoſe memories 

and hearts have no connection or ſympa- 

Is thy; whoſe freedom conſiſts in ſubſtitut= 

ing one ſpecies of credulity for another; 

Xx and whoſe cowardly virtues evaporate | 

in ſecret wiſhes :—theſe, claſs themſelves 3 

among the righteous; —and he muſt be a 5 

\ viſionary, either in religion or morality; ö 

who would attempt to render them good 

for 
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for any thing: they are ſplendid weeds 


in their eſſential properties; and a miracle 
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only, can make them beautiful and ufe- 7 


ful plants. 1 


Perſons in the art and habit of ſhelter- : 


ing meanneſſes or vices, under the veil 
of regularity and decorum; and the great 
claſs of hypocrites or pretenders to 
perfection, are beyond the reach of any 
meaſures invented by human reaſon ; 
and the religion that would reform them, 
roould have ſupernatural claims. They have 
ferved their time to a kind of myſtery, 
and they will not relinquiſh its profits and 
advantages. It is with finners, honeſt and 
acknowledged ſinners, that we have hopes 
of ſucceſs; and it is here only, the effi- 
cacy of all doctrines reſpecting penitence 
and: reformation, can be aſcertained. 

I muſt remove an objection to my 
phraſeology, that I countenance iniquity, 
Aby declaring an unqualified preference 
* of ſinners, to ſaints.” No propoſition 
can be leſs doubtful than, when deceit 


© is added to the incidental infirmities | 


© and 
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© and vices of human nature, the difficul- 
ties and dangers of our connections are 
doubled; and our diſappointment and 
* hatred multiplied. In the province 
pleaſure, thoſe unhappy perſons who are 
degraded by a licentious abuſe of it, be- 
neath any other condition of human be- 
ings —how do they obtain ſuch treatment 
as to render their lives tolerable? By ap- 
pearing to be what they are,—by being 
honeſtly infamous :—whereas thoſe who co- 
ver their ſnares with the ſemblance of 
virtue, or wear a maſk, to conceal their 
failings—ſeldom eſcape the deteſtation 
they deſerve. In this, and every other 
caſe, plain and open ſinners, are prefera- 


_ ble to hypocrites; and hypocriſy and ſanc- 
tity, in all my knowledge, and in my fin- 


cere opinion, are ſtrictly and accurately 
ſynonimous. 

The queſtion before us, intereſting to 
the pretentions of revelation is, how thoſe 
who have erred and become vicious, may 
recover themſelves and be reformed ? 

Reaſon 
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Reaſon owes it birth to the difference of 
things, agreeable and diſagreeable; and 
this difference extended to domeſtic, ſo- 
cial, and national intereſts, forms the ge- 
neral doctrine of good and evil, on which 
depend the utility and importance of all 
rational purſuits. Our becoming behavi- 
our, our happineſs, and our hopes of re- 
covery when perverted, reſt wholly on abi- 
lity to make the diſtinction with promp- 
titude and accuracy. 

The common ſtandards of virtue and 
vice, are written doctrines and religious 
ſyſtems; the civil laws of political conſti- 
tutions ; and the cuſtoms and manners of 
Nations. 

In the difficulties occurring to me, either 
in the regulation of my own mind, or in 
the education of my family; if either, or 
all theſe inſtruments could have effected my 


purpoſes, nothing ſhort of idiotiſm could 


have excuſed the adoption of delicate, te- 
dious, and painful proceſſes. But I do 
not think it ever. poſſible to ſpecify duties, 
in written doctrines ; and laws, cuſtoms, 

and 


— 


1 
i 1 
and manners, are arbitrary, contradictory, 
enigmatical, and obſcure. By referring 
do ſuch ſtandards, men are in the condi- 
tion of machines which compute time, 
not by organization and excellence of 
1 ſtructure, but by the power of arbitrary 

and external inſtruments. 

I have obſerved, young men who or- 
dered their diſpoſitions, by any rules out 
of themſelves, never became virtuous ; 
1 many of them fulfilled preſcribed condi- 
I tions, from ſelfiſnneſs or fear; and a ſpe- 
75 Ceies of ſatisfaction aroſe from it: but it 

ſeemed very different from the pleaſure of 
| thoſe who rendered virtue the natural and 
ſpontaneous exerciſe of their powers. The 
former were never clear of ſome tincture 
of hypocriſy ; and were always mercena- 
ry and ſelfiſh. When we take our mea- 
| ſures from the will or command of another, 
i or from {pecified precepts, cuſtoms, and 
i laws, our care 1s to perform juſt what 1s 
| neceſſary to approve our obedience, and 
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15 ſecure our views. In this manner men 
1 may be religious, ro the utmoſt degree 
| required 
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required by any ſyſtem, and not to be 
poſſeſſed of virtue; or they may be loyal 
citizens, by the laws and cuſtoms of par- 
ticular countries, without any degree 
of goodneſs. In all theſe caſes, if we 
have tranſgreſſed, there are ſpecified 
atonements; and we practiſe the atone- 
ments as we do the duties. But the ef- 
fe of atonements, is to confirm the diſ- 
poſition to offence ; ſometimes to fink the 
mind irrecoverably into vice. For if we 
ſubſtitute the duty of atoning, for that 
of correcting the diforders occaſioning de- 
viation ; we render thoſe diſorders habi- 
tual and inveterate. 

We acquire the power of diſtinguiſhing 
virtue and vice, as we do that of ſepara- 
ting wholeſome and unwholeſome food, 
Superficial obſervers are aſtoniſhed at the 
prevailing ignorance reſpecting morals ; 
and the abject ſervility with which men 
ſubmit to the opinions and injunctions of 
prieſts. If we look into common life, \ 
obſerve how much at random men eat and 


drink, and under the leaſt embarraſſment 
| have 


00-3 


have recourle to a phyſician, who may be 
called the prieſt of the body, and who 
is not of much greater utility than that 
of the ſoul; we ſhall not wonder they 
ſubmit to direction in the more com- 
plicated, difficult, and important pro- 
vince of morals. If, in the intereſting 
article of diet, we cannot exert ſo much 
reaſon, or avail ourſelves of experience, 
to diſtinguiſh that food, which at the 
ſame time pleaſes the palate and is condu- 
cive to health; can it be matter of aſto- 
niſhment, in the numerous principles and 
diſpofitions which actuate our lives, that 
we ſhould not always diſtinguiſh thoſe 
which gratify paſſion, and lead to hap- 
pineſs? When we ſce common lite clear- 
ed of phyficians, and men generally com- 
petent to ſeparate food from poiſon; we 
may look forward with hope that the 
moral world will be cleared of prieſts, 
and capable of inſtantaneous and certain 
determinations on the fubje& of virtue 
and vice. 
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The doctrine of nature may be fimply 
and perſpicuouſly ſtated by the allution 
already uſed. As the man who, by rea- 
ſon and experience, readily diſcerns the 
productions which gratify, as well as nou- 
Triſh him, will be healthy; he, who can 
diſcern the diſpoſitions and actions which 
give his paſſions the utmolt exerciſe, 
while they promote the peace and fatis- 
faction of his mind; will certainly be 
virtuous. On the other hand, as the 
man whoſc reaſon and experience have noe 
taught him to diſtinguiſh ſalutary nutri— 
ment, and who 1s guided merely by his 
palate, will fink into diſeaſe and wretched- 
neſs; in the fame manner, he who has not 
learnt to diſtinguith the actions which gra- 
tify appetite, while they lead to happinets, 
will have no guide but appetite; which 
on being gratified, may leave him to re- 
gret, and miſery. This is the preciſe diſ- 
tinction made by reaſon, between the vir- 
tuous and the vicious. This muſt be dif- 
cerned and underſtood by every man who 
would render his diſpoſitions and conduct 
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the means of happineſs; or would re- 
medy any perverſion and obliquity of 
his mind. I ſpeak on the authority of 
nature; whole laws are invariable in the 
intellectual, as in the natural world : and 
which diſowns all phyſicians or prieſts, 
either of body or mind. Every man 
muſt acquire this knowledge, and muſt be 
able, by the exerciſe of his own under- 
ſtanding, not that of another, to diſtin- 
guiſh readily and accurately between vir- 
tue and vice. In that caſe, every thing 
in the moral world is poſſible ; we may 
proceed ſatisfactorily in the road to hap- 

pineſs; or, if miſled, we may recover it. 

I have the honor to be, 
My Lord, 
Your moſt obedient 
And humble ſervant, 


THE AUTHOR, 
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LETTER 


1 


LET I EB III. 


MY LORD, 


Th E common language of penitence 
is, © I am ſo wretched in conſequence of 
* my faults, my own mind is ſo much a 
* ſtranger to tranquility ; in the commiſ- 
© fon and enjoyment of crimes it is ſo 
* agitated with apprehenſion or ſickened 
* with diſguſt; on diſcovery it is over- 
*£ whelmed with ſhame; and on reflection 
tortured with remorſe ;—that vice is not 
* worth the purſuit : nay, the balance of 
* enjoyment muſt be againſt it.” This is 
the manner in which perſons reaſon, who 
can reaſon at all. In general, men are 
terrified by the apprehenſion of penalties, 
into order or hypocriſy ; without acquiring 
virtuous principles, or taſting virtuous 


pleaſures. This truth is exhibited in de- 
votees; induſtrious in external ceremonies, . 
or furious in zeal ; while their diſpoſitions 
and tempers remain vicious and deteſta- 
ble, They have been aptly denominated 

C 2 * ſlips 


2 


1 

© ſlips of grace, ingrafted on crab trees. 
The terrors of hell force them into devout 
exerciſes ; but in the intervals, depraved 
and malignant paſſions dilcover the prin- 
ciples of their minds. Ingenious men 
have therefore doubted, that genuine re— 
formation can be produced by fear of puniſh- 
ment, As this 15 the motive to repentance, 
offered by revelation, and in uſe among 
its votaries ; it deſerves our ſerious con— 
fideration. 

The fear of puniſhment may certainly 
produce ſorrow and penitence. Strong 
apprchenſions of future evils, coinciding 
with preſent diſtreſs, may force men into 
a change of conduct; and the ſatisfaction 
ariſing from the change, may induce them 
to perſevere a ſufficient time to prevent 
relapſe. But this 1s barely within the 
verge of poſſibility. It has never occur- 
red in my experience ; and that experience 
has been principally in favorable periods 
of life. Fear, in my knowledge, had 
only temporary effects: it produced a 
ſpecies of ſorrow, and occaſioned reſtraint; 

but 
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but never influenced the inclination, or 
habit. | 

Without ſtating particular cafes, we 
may take general arguments from three 
vices, incident to ill-educated youth; and 
which we may entwine as the poets do 
the graces -I mean, a diſpoſition to falſe- 
hood; to obtain pleaſure by intrigue z 
and property by ſtealth. Theſe may be 
called ſiſter deformities, in contraſt to the 
graces; for they are the genuine offspring 
of the ſame parents. 

Falſchood, intrigue, and a kind of 
diſhoneſty reſpecting property, very uſual 
in voung perſons; have appeared to ori- 
ginate in the unjuſt reſtraints of po- 
verty, or the injudicious authority of pa- 
rents and inſtructors. The power of the 
laws over poverty, or of auſtere parents 
and tutors over children, may impreſs 
fear or terror; without materially affecting 
the vicious diſpoſitions which are grat1- 
fied by deceit. Their effect is ſimilar to 
that of dramatic exhibitions ; concerning 
which Ariſtotle ſpoke theoretically, when 
C-3 he 


* 


L 30 3 
he affirmed they purged the ſoul: if he 


meant by the operation any thing per— 


manently beneficial. The firſt practices 
of youth, are the firſt efficient leſſons of 
their education; their firſt ſufferings enure 


their minds to pain and puniſhment: and 


they gradually improve in fortitude or 
callouſneſs, until their virtues or vices be 
eſtabliſhed in habits. This may account 
for the riſques they run without appre- 
henſion; or the celerity with which they 
Tecover from circumſtances of ſhame and 
humiliation, 

It is commonly obſerved, the vices of 
lying, intrigue, and fraud, are incurable. 
I believe the obſervation owing to errone- 
ous and incompetent remedies. We ge- 
nerally have recourſe to power and terror, 
which are the ſources of the evils; and it 
they do not frighten a man out of the 
vice, and deprive him of the inclination 
and ſpirit to return, they blunt his ſenſi— 
bility, improve his artifice, and ſecure 
him in its practice. 


Numerous 
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Numerous experiments of this nature 
have been made in my knowledge, and 
ſome with a view to impreſs conviction on 
me. They never ſucceeded. Severity 
and puniſhment increaſe that meanneſs 
which is the origin of deceit ; induce great- 
er caution in future attempts; and occa- 
ſion improvements in the ſecret practice of 
vice. The beſt accounts I have ever had 


of paticnts treated in this manner, implied - 


only the acquiſition of decency in their 
deviations ; the fear of pain or reproach, 
having given them caution and dexterity 
in the practice of vice. 

You would find it difficult to produce 
caſes of a different nature, among thoſe 
who have entered the paths of diſhonor, 
under the influence of love. 


This paſſion, the firſt and beſt in hu- 


man nature; the moſt pleaſing and pow- 
erful incentive to virtue; which leads, 
almoſt irreſiſtibly, to the great duties of 
life; ſpreads a charm around them beyond 
any thing ever imagined of enchantment; 
draws its lovely hand over the rough brow 
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of care; and ſooths the anguiſh of pover- 
ty, diſappointment, and pain: —this is 
imprudently watched as an enemy, when 
firſt it gives ſigns of exiſtence. It is a 
flame blown up by the breath of God; 
and if any atrocious folly ſhould be called 
impiety, it muſt be that of endeavouring 
to extinguith it. The conduct of parents, 
commonly deemed prudent, is on this oc- 
caſion barbarous; and being ſuggeſted by 
artifice, 1t naturally generates hypocriſy. 
To guard the virtue of a child, the ground 
is deſerted on which alone it can reſt 
that of ſincerity and truth. While all 
coarſe appetites and inſignificant paſſions 
are acknowledged, this 1s diſowned ; and 
ſhame or diſhonor are arbitrarily annexed 
to all its ſymptoms. As nature cannot be 
ſubdued, and parents are to be obeyed, 
children are forced into diſſimulation. 
This is the caſe, particularly with women ; 
and it 1s the ſource of that artifice, that 
ſupreme dexterity in fineſſe, and that 
aſtoniſhing ſpirit of enterprize; which, 

though 
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though calculated to parry or to re- 
venge the abandoned profligacy of maſ- 
culine cuſtoms ; ſubje& them to the con- 
tempt, ſometimes to the deteſtation, of 
thoſe perſons who are really diſpoſed to 
confer happineſs. 

When a woman has formed connections 
promiſing happineſs ; if in the habit of ar- 
tifice and diſſimulation, ſhe will be eaſily 
drawn aſide, and, at the hazard of her proſ- 
pects, indulge trifling and temporary in- 
clinations. The mind is accuſtomed to 
ſeize its pleaſures by ſtealth, by artifice, 
by diſſimulation; it is a ſtranger to 
other means; and has no idea of pleaſures 
to be obtained in another manner. This 
perverſion; this life of “ hair-breadth 
© 'ſcapes ;* of pleaſures ſuddenly ſnatched 
in perilous ſituations, and ſucceeded by 
temporary pains; this concealed and ſtolen 
ſenſuality, which ſome ſober people con- 
fider with aſtoniſhment, and think unac- 
countable ; 1s the natural and obvious ef- 
fect of diſlimulation, the firſt fruit of 
modern education. 
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It is owing to this error, that women of 
the beſt natural diſpoſitions ſacrifice peace 
of mind, the ſatisfaction and influence of 
a good name, and the power of diffuſing 
happineſs extenſively around them; to 
fleeting and imperfect gratifications, at- 
tended with apprehenſion and terror; em- 
bittered with remorſe, the loſs of cha- 
racter, influence, and that power ſo flat- 
tering and ſo important which diſtin- 
guiſhes the mothers of a happy family. 

Theſe truths are extremely intereſting 
to thoſe who diſcern them in time. If 
the evils be ſuffered to form habits, 1 
know no remedies for them, natural or 
ſupernatural, 

On the preſent occaſion I ſ; 500 of wo- 
men, and not of men; becauſe, in the lat- 
ter, amorous infidelity ariſes from licen- 


tiouſneſs. It is rather a depravity, than a 


vice; it ranks them with brutes, and not 
with perverted moral agents : and when 
accoſted on the ſubje&t, they reſent or 
ridicule a violation of their privileges. 


If it were ſtated to perſons of this deſcrip- 
tion, 
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tion, that the man who deceives another 
to obtain his property, is not to be de- 
graded in infamy to a level with him who 
deceives a woman out of all her happi- 
neſs; they would treat it with the con- 
tempt of an Indian who ſhould be exhorted 
not to make exquiſite ſoup of human 
ſkulls, or to regale and enjoy himſelf on 
the fleſh and blood of his fellow crea- 
tures. 

This is the character of a man of plea+ 
ſure; whatever may be his appearance «nd 
manners. He is more ſavage, for he 
gives more pain; and occaſions miſery 
more complicated and exquiſite than the 
wretches emerging from brutality, and 
who can only tear and devour the bodies 
of each other. 

Such perſons cannot be recovered. A 
debauche may run a ſhort career, and 
ſink, at an early period, into inſignifi— 
cance and domeſtic order ; his appetites 
being palled, and his conſtitution 1irrepa=- 
rably injured. While his power of bleſſing, 


or his capacity of making happy, re- 
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mains,” he is occupied in diffuſing mi 
ſery; and when obliged to retire, and 
to wear the garb of decorum, he vents 
his ſpleen in ſatires on that part of the 
world he has offended. I have never ſeen 
any ground, in ſuch a caſe, on which to 
reſt a hope of recovery. It feems to me 
as practicable to clevate a Hottentot, con- 
firmed in his habits, into the elegance 
and delicacy of enlightened ſociety ; as to 
raiſe a debauche into a man of honor, 

truth, feeling, conſcience, or decency. 
We ſhall find fimilar improbabilities of 
recovery or amendment, if we attentively 
obſerve thoſe accuſtomed, in early life, 
to make free with little articles, the pro- 
perty of others. The ſhame or puniſh- 
ment of ſuch tranſgreſſions, at an age 
when every thing is deemed venial, are 
only hints for caution and dexterity. 
Young perſons, therefore, who have had 
habits of pilfering in infancy, generally 
continue through life to be diſhoneſt in 
principle or inclination. The puniſh- 
ments of the laws, in ſome caſes of this 
| offence, 
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offence, are ſo inadequate and tremendous, 
that perſons of only moderate reſolution, 
are intimidated into caution, and forced 
within thoſe bounds which admit of ſe- 
curity. . 

4 This is the utmoſt effect of meer pu- 
= niſhment, or the apprehenſion of puniſh- 
3 ment : for let the liar be tempted by 
advantage, and aſſured of ſecrecy ; let 
the woman who, in love, has looſened 
thoſe bands of honor and delicacy which 
encircle the human heart, be tempted by 4 
intereſt, flattery, or paſſion, and be ſe- k 
cure ; let the man who has depraved his 3 
opinions of juſtice by little acts of diſho- 2 
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neſty, have opportunities of appropriating L. 

money which cannot be detected: each $ 

.4 will obey the ruling and habitual incli- F 
| nation, without an idea of remorſe. # 
In all religions, ſuppoſed to be ſuper- ä 


natural, the operation of fear, is improv-— 

ed by an opinion that Almighty God 

ſees and regiſters every thing for the 

purpoſes of reward and puniſhment. This 24 

would be the molt uſeful doctrine of mo- 
dern 


1 


dern eſtabliſhments, if ſtated with huma- 
nity, and ſuffered to have its effect. But 
the Deity is uſually characteriſed as an 
arbitrary relentleſs tyrant; and rewards 
and puniſhments are not invented with 
decent regard to probability. To coun- 
teract theſe abſurdities, atonements are 
enjoined, rendering even credulity of lit- 
tle effect. The terrors of hell, as they 
are commonly uſed, lead the ignorant into 
forms and ceremonies, which are ſaid to be 
charms againſt them : they may render a 
man ſuperſtitious, but cannot furniſh him 
with virtuous principles, diſpoſitions, or 
character. | 
Some moral uſe might have been made 
of the opinion that the Deity ſees every 
thing ; and thoſe who are deterred from 
vicious actions only by ſhame, might have 
been influenced by the conſideration, that 
ſecrecy reſpecting men, ſecured them only 
from ſlight diſhonor; and that real in- 
famy awaited them when called by God 
into a theatre occupied by an aſſembled 


world ; and when a diſcovery of their cha- 
racters 
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racters would be made before ſuperior be- 
ings. But hypocrites of every ſort ; per- 
ſons who have perverted into vicious 
but plauſible habits, the principles of 
truth, pleaſure, and honeſty, are not to 
be affected by ſuch conſiderations. The 
groſs fear of a ſanguinary tyrant, 1s 
barely ſufficient to alarm them ; and this 
fear will either be rendered ineffectual 
by religious palliatives, or it will drive 
them to deſpair : effects equally unfriend- 
ly to all hopes of moral recovery. 

I believe this account will bring to your 
recollection a general idea of the com- 
mon doctrine of repentance ; or the uſual 
means of amendment and reformation, I 
have no motive for queſtioning their ex- 
cellence, but that arifing from truth; 
for my intereſt, reputation, and happi- 
neſs are embarked in the ſucceſs of mea- 
ſures, not in that of diſcuſſions on their 
nature : and the meaſures I purſue are 
known and public. Preference from 
pre- poſſeſſion would, in my caſe, be folly 
that would correct itſelf ; or put an end 
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to my employment. Means, denomina- 
ted ſupernatural, have, in all the caſes 
to which I have attended, been ineffec- 
tual. The moral patients have been ren- 
dered cautious, orderly, decent, and even 


7 4 2 religious, in the common ſenſe of the 

| word; but none have been truly reformed. 
PHE , of I have the honor to be, 
* My Lord, 


Your moſt obedient 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
THE AUTHOR. 
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MY LORD, 


As it is caſter to Keep a garment un- 


ſpotted, than to remedy the effects of 
negligence; as the body may with leſs 
ſkill be preſerved in health, than reco- 
vered from diſeaſe : ſo the mind, when 
its powers are properly adjuſted and em- 


ployed, may proceed in the road of 


happineſs with eaſe and delight; while 
ic may be difficult, ſometimes impoſſible, 
to recover it from habits of deviation, or 
perverted paſſions. 

In this buſineſs, I have ever found it 
neceſſary to direct my attention to the fa- 
culty -of diſtinguiſhing virtue and vice. 
It is called ſenſibility; and is apprehend- 
ed to be given by nature. The conſtruc- 
tion or organization, on which the ſenſi- 
bility is. formed, may be furniſhed by 


nature; but the degrees of truth, prect- 


ſion, and delicacy, with which we judge, 
and 
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and determine, W Aa on art and educa- 
tion. 

This ſenſibility, this ſentiment of right 
and wrong, this conſcience, may be ſo 


juſtly formed as to be the ſure teſt of inci- 


dents and actions ; or ſo negligently, and 
be ſo perverted as to be deluſive: or, it 
may be reſtored, when conſiderably injur- 
ed, Our attention therefore, ſhould be 
directed to the power of diſtinguiſhing 
right and wrong. All ſorrow, previous 
to the determination of this faculty, is the 
produce of diſappointment, or of morti- 
fication at diſcovery ; which has ſeldom 
any other effect than to render the offend- 
er cautious and artful in the commiſhon 
of future offences. 

It muſt be of great importance, that 
perſons who would recover themſelves, or 
rectify the diſpoſitions of others, ſhould 
diſtinguiſh ſorrow forced by diſcovery, 


from genuine regret excited by a view of 
_ unworthy aftions; and occaſioned by clear 


diſcernment of the difference of good and 
evil, 
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An error, in this ſtage of the proceſs, 
may be fatal. The effects of ſorrow for 
an offence, are diſlike of the principle 
leading to it ; and reſolution to renounce 
its influence. Sorrow for diſcovery, or 
excited by puniſhment, diſtreſs, and fear, 
may induce diſlike of the principle, as 
the occaſion of temporary diſtreſs ; but 
will not prevent its adoption, when it of- 
fers ſecret pleaſures or great convenience. 
This, however, is the paſſion enforced by 
ſuppoſed revelations, and denominated 
© hatred of fin.” The real effects have 
ever, appeared to me, either in ſerics 
of momentary and inſignificant reſolu- 
tions, atonements, prayers, and ſuperſtt- 
tious practices ; or in deſpair of recovery, 
terminating in deteſtable habits. Pent- 
rents of this kind commonly confign their 
lives to the gratification of ſpurious and 
vitiated paſſions ; for which they periodi- 
cally atone, by ſpecified and mechanical 
forms, geſtures, and operations. This is 
adding to the inconveniences of vice, 
thoſe of fictitious diſcipline ; whoſe tem- 


porary 
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porary ſatisfaction cannot avail, and which 
generally produces fruitleſs torment. 

Vicious paſſions are like ſprings; in an 
irregular and diſordered ſtate, they de 
form the hills that produce them. It is 
in vain we dam up the currents, when 
formed; all reſiſtance miſapplied, adds 
to their force and miſchief: and no good 
can be done without approaching the 
ſource. In morals, when the mind 
becomes erroneous and vitiated; to alarm 
merely by the miſchiefs it occaſions, 
or by puniſhment and terror to impede 
and reſiſt its progreſs, may only add to 
its impetuoſity. To correct its deviati- 
ons we mult have addreſs and reſolution 
to approach their ſources. 

Without recurring to numerous caſes, 
as authorities of my opinions; we may 
have inſtances to illuſtrate them, by a 
{light attention to the moſt prevalent and 
powerful of all paſſions. 

The miſery in which women are in— 
volved, who deviate from the path of 
virtue, is aggravated by many circum- 

ſtances 
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ſtances of injuſtice; and the difficulties 
of their re formation are increaſed, by bar- 
barous prejudices ard cuſtoms. They 
have therefore been objects of compaſ- 
ſion ; and numerous plans have been ima-— 
gined for their aſſiſtance and relief. Theſe 
plans may have been ſuggeſted by hu- 
manity; and when I diſapprove them, 
I hope it will not be imagined I would im- 
peach their principle. The wanton cru- 
elty with which women may be ſeduced, 
rendered the inſtruments of momentary 
gratification, and abandoned to infamy 
and miſery, has been long the reproach of 
civil and religious inſtitutions; and aſſo- 
clations to palliate the evil, have been 
formed by humanity : but humanity, 
like any other affection, is liable to error. 
A general ſtate of intelligence, admitting 
this brutal treatment of women, cannot be 


expected to deviſe or procure them proper 


relief. 
In all caſes, where real reformation 1s 
intended, we muſt comprehend the cauſes 


of the evil to be removed. 
Women 


11 


Women are not generally ſunk into in- 
famy by poverty, idleneſs, and neglect of 
prayers and ſermons. They are ſeduced 
by artifices, connived at by the laws; 
which will render ineffectual, any in- 
ſtitutions to reform penitents in the paths 
of love. While we are at liberty to miſ- 
lead women, by violations of faith and 
juſtice which, in the concerns of common 
property, would be capital offences; — 
while the injured have no hopes of redreſs, 
but from the honor and humanity of their 
ſeducers; while we are invited to licentiouſ- 
neſs by inſtitutions to ſhelter infamy is not 
that infamy inſured? is not miſery multi- 
plied by the means intended to relieve it? 
—or is it wonderful, when we have re— 
moved poverty, idleneſs, and irreligion, 
the evil ſhould not be removed ? 

Here, I think, natural and ſupernatu- 
ral means are brought into competition. 

To reform perſons ſacrificed to love, 
_ meaſures of more delicacy and difficulty 
are required, than thoſe adopted in public 
inſtitutions, 
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Plans lately purſued for the reforma- 
tion of the vicious, are copies of nunneries 
and convents; filled by perſons actually 
impriſoned, or by thoſe who fly the world, 
becauſe they have not underſtanding and 
virtue to ſuſtain its diſappointments. But 
the intentions are different the end of 
monaſtic vows being retirement, not re- 
formation for future utility. We are not 
to wonder, thoſe who have been confined 
in modern inſtitutions, as the means of re- 
covery, have diſappointed the pious ex- 
pectations of their benefactors ; and that 
the time conſumed in them, is only a reſ- 
pite for irregularity and vice. 

Plans of recovery to ſocial virtue, ſhould 
be executed in ſociety, Moral patients 
ſhould be liable to temptations, but not 
under the neceſſity of ſubmitting to them. 
Thoſe who have fallen by artifice, ſhould 
be inſtructed to guard againſt it; thoſe 
who have been tempted by poverty, ſhould 
be initiated in uſeful arts; and thoſe hav- 
ing conſtitutional infirmities and habits of 
vice, ſhould be taught to counteract them, 

and 
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and to eſtabliſh habits favourable to virtue, 
All inſtitutions intended to affe& princi- 
ples and manners, ſhould be perfect commu— 
wities, on ſmall and accurate plans; where a 
juſt police might be eſtabliſhed; where the 
nature of virtue and vice might be ex- 
hibited, not in precepts and declarations, 
_but in facts and occurences; and where 
every member might be taught that moral 
calculation, which demonſtrates our inte- 
reſt and our pleaſure to be the reſult of 
order in our ns and virtue In our 
manners. 

If, inſtead of ſeparating the ſexes, the 
unfortunate devotees of love were ming 
led; if ſmall communities were formed 
with ſuitable inſtitutions , if the ſubjects 
of theſe little ſtates might conſider them- 
ſelves as in nurſeries for the general com- 
munity, and be at liberty to diſcover 
their diſpoſitions by the choice of employ- 
ments or by forming connections nu- 
merous benefits would ariſe; and every 
patient ſuſceptible of recovery, would 
return into the world with diſpoſitions he 

might 
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might retain. By ſeparating the ſexes, 
we form convents and nunneries ; and not 
being inveloped by deſpair, they become 
nurſeries of vice. The conſequence of 
bringing together conſiderable numbers 
of the ſame ſex, are too notorious to be 
diſputed. Feeble projectors, and ſuperfi- 
cial legiflators, are haſtening into another 
extreme of abſurdity, and enjoin ſolitude ; 


ever productive of incurable atrocity, No * 


perſon can be qualified for ſociety, or in- 
ſtructed to avoid the errors and follies 
committed in it, but in inſtitutions which 
are images of ſociety. Poſterity will 
therefore adjudge many of the charities; 


intended to ſerve the intereſts of virtue 


as the ſupports of vice. It is aſtoniſhing - 
. A a & 
this truth ſhould not be obvious, while 


the effects of popular inſtitutions are in 
the ſcale of the vice it is intended to 
correct. If the idle and profligate can 
look forward to an aſylum, under the 
conſequences of their faults; if they are 


crowded to produce depraved fermenta- 
Vor. I. D tion 
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tion of body and mind; if their hearts are 
deeply and fatally contaminated—it is not 
harſh to call theſe inſtitutions, the temples 


— * of iniquity. 


The doctrine of revelation, reſpecting 


repentance, 1s uſually maintained on the 
propriety of oppoſing one paſſion to ano- 
ther: that of nature, by the neceſſity of 
ſuſpending the operations of the mind in 
the purſuits of iniquity, until habits of a 
contrary tendency can be introduced. The 
credit of revelation, prevailing over that of 
{- - ++ reaſon, in prevailing cuſtoms ; the offices 
of reformation are conſigned principally 

2 to fear. Hope of reward, and fear of 
puniſhment, are the ſubſtitutes of reaſon, 
ſenſibility, and conſcience. And if their 
objects were at hand, they might ſome- 
times effect the purpoſes of reformation: 
they might hold before the mind, images 

of ſuch force as to deter it from crime; 
and allow leiſure to form habits of virtue. 
But theſe are not the great leſſons of wil- 
dom, in the recovery of miſled or depraved 


| minds. I have ever found them con- 
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fined and partial, in their effects; they 


have weakened and debaſed the ſpirit, 


whoſe habits and actions they apparently 4 
reformed ; and they furniſhed the artful, / 
with occaſions of complicated and per- 


plexing impoſture. 
Virtue and happineſs are the reſult of 


order and harmony in our affections: and 


they render us uſeful in all fituations. 
The effect of hopes and fears may poſſi- 
bly be utility; but neceffarily it is obe- 
dience. The diſtinction is extremely im- 
portant to a virtuous character; and to 
the happineſs of the human mind. The 
intereſt occaſioned by the exerciſe of 
our reaſon and affections, is different from 
that which may be created by hopes of 
reward, and fears of puniſhment; whether 
ipecified by God or man :—the former 
lead the mind to virtue, by actual in— 
veſtigation and conviction of utility ; the 


latter, to obedience, regularity, or ſuper»: 4. : --- 
ſtition; and may leave it deſtitute of good 


neſs. 
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Rewards and puniſhments may ſerve 
the purpoſes of government, in reſtraining 
exceſſes incident to ſociety. The power 
of diſtinguiſhing right and wrong ; of 
diſcerning utility and happineſs; or of 
rectifying errors in ſentiments and diſpo- 
ſitions; are not ſuſceptible of advantage 
from any ſpecies of religion hitherto ex- 


hibited with pretenſions of being reveal- 


ed: it is acquired in the manner of every 
other faculty; and it is poſſeſſed in pro- 
portion to our rank in the ſcale of intel- 
lectual exiſtence. 

Every being ſeems endowed with the 
power of diſcerning its path: and when 
driven out, has generally that of recovery. 
Man, far from being precluded the pri- 
vilege, poſſeſſes it eminently; and in all 
moral caſes, has hardly ever occaſion to 
go out of himſelf, for information and 
aſſiſtance. 

Having the faculty of diſcerning real 
and permanent intereſts, the paſſions and 
habits of purſuing them, are in our 


| power. 
L 


' power. When vicious tendencies have 
1 perverted our manners, we may eſtimate 
their ſtrength, and allot proper time for 
their correction. This, in all caſes, is 


poſſible; and generally practicable. We ig 
can abſtain from pleaſures the moſt ex- * 
quiſite, for a ſhort time; and if for any 0 


time, for ever. Vicious characters may 
therefore be reformed, without the mira- 
culous aid of heaven; if the diſpoſitions 1 
be ſeparated, and in every caſe ſuſhcient + of 
time allotted for abſtinence, reſiſtance, x" 
and regulation. By reſiſting anger, a 
habit of mildneſs and patience may 


take place; by repreſſing irregular paſ- 


ſions, moderate love of pleaſure may 7 

be cheriſhed ; and every vice may be p 
induced to yield to its oppoſite vir- 1 

tue. f 

The antients practiſed this method of 2 
regulating their minds. They bad pe— 4 
> riods of ſelf- examination; their diſpoſi- 54 
i tions were under the eye of reaſon; * 
4 and when they erred, it was the oſſice if 
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of reaſon, not of authority or paſſion, to 
rectify them. 
I am, my Lord, 
Your obedient, 
And very humble ſervant, 


THE AUTHOR, 
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Habet ſenectutem, honorate præſertim, tantam auctoritatem, 
ut ea pluris fit, quam omnes adolocentiæ voluptates. 
Ce. SEXECT» Sc 17. 


MY LORD, 


Amon the inducements to adopt 
revelation, none are more frequently uſed, 
than the conſolation and ſupport furniſhed 
by 1t in old age. They have been re- 
peatedly urged on me; and I ſo much 
reſpect the characters and principles from 
which they originate, that I ſhall conſider 
the reaſonable ſources of pleature in the 
decline of lite. If thole of revelation 
ſhould deferve preference, I will readily 
adopt them. 

Old age is a ſcaſon to which all men 


direct their views. It is the common 


D 4 policy 
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policy of education to hold up its in— 
conveniencies to youth; and to inforce 
principles which may alleviate or prevent 
them. I am not convinced of the utility 
of referring to the decline of life at this 
ſeaſon; and when the ſubje& has occur- 
red in my own family, I have not ſtated 
the forms and obſervances of ſupernatu- 
ral religion among the cauſes rendering 
it defirable. 

There is a ſummary method of detcr- 
mining the ſentiments with which we are 
to regard the approach of age. 

It is ſaid, © The character of the Divine 
© Being is ſupremely benevolent ; all his 
* appointments are good ; and old age, 
being his appointment, muſt be a bleſ- 
© ſing.“ Bur if it be admitted there are 
caufes which, in indefinite inſtances, de- 


? feat ſuch appointment, this {pecies of 


piety will not be a ſufficient ſupport ; and 
we may be as wretched on being deprived 
of happineſs, as if we had no ſuch opi— 
nion of providence, | 


We 
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We are obliged to take the operations 
of nature in detail; and we can aſcertain 
or comprehend only a ſmall number of 
facts on any ſubject. The government 
of the world, in its general departments, 
offers to the human mind objects too large, 
too indefinite; and attempts to reconcile 
good and evil in it, even by able phi- 
loſophers, have generally been ridicu- 
lous. 

If, in the conſtitution of this government, 
it be intended that old age ſhall be re- 
ſpectable and happy, where are the pro- 
viſions to render the decay and decompo- 
ſition of the human body inſenſible or 
pleaſing? Why is the loſs of bodily 
ſtrength, or mental ability, attended with 
contempt? Why is old age generally 
deemed a misfortune? And why ſhould 
laws and cuſtoms be deliberately inſtituted 
to put old people to death? In every fi- 
tuation, of which we have any knowledge, 
the duty, or virtue, has a reward or prize. 


The perplexing circumſtance 1s, that re- 
wards of this kind ſhould be obtained 
D 5 ſo 
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ſo precariouſly, and with ſo much diffi- 
culty, as to render any intention in na- 
ture queſtionable. It is probable, no 
moral happineſs could be produced with- 
out this difficulty or uncertainty. We 
ſhould have little ſatisfaction in virtue, 
without experience or knowledge of the 
vice i, which it is oppoſed : and wiſdom 
would not be an object of admiration ; 
the advantage and happineſs attending 


it would not be perceived; without be- 


ing contraſted with folly. Public pru— 
dence, and public virtue, are the re— 
ſult of all poſſible experiments in impru- 
dence and vice. The diſpoſitions of na- 
ture conſiſt of aptitudes, fitneſſes, or 
affinities, which we are to diſcover, put 
together, or combine ; and we generally 
try every wrong method, before we 
adjuſt our determination and intereſt. 
Hence the introduction, nay, the utili- 
ty and neceſſity of evil in the admi- 
niſtration of the world; and hence the 
variety and oppoſition of principles and 
_ cuſtoms. 
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cuſtoms eſtabliſhed under general pre- 
tenſions of public happineſs. 

We are obliged to conſider old age as 
approaching us under various circum- 
ſtances ; ſome of which may render it 
pleaſing, others unpleaſing: and theſe 
circumſtances are independent of extra- 
neous and arbitrary principles, whether 
denominated human or divine. 

In ſocieties ſubſiſting on depredation, 
where bodily ſtrength and agility are the 
circumſtances of importance, men become 
uſeleſs and burthenſome in the decline 
of life. Such communities cannot admit 
the full exerciſe of the beſt affections. 
Children will not regard their parents 
with gratitude, as the cauſes of exiſtence 
they do not find a bleſſing. Hardly any 
reciprocal offices take place to bind the 
young to the aged. When the ſavage 
hord is meditating miſchievous expedi— 
tions, the ſtrength and agility of thoſe ad- 
vancing to the decline of life, are tried; 


they are made to climb trees, or to get 
5 D 6 on 
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on their branches, which are ſhaken with 
violence; every wretch who falls is unfit 
for the expedition, uſeleſs to the com- 
munity, and put to death. 

In other caſes they have not recourſe to 
this ſpecies of trial, but determine ſum- 
marily, on the fate of thoſe who are evi- 
dently unable to accompany them. 

Theſe proceedings, however ſhocking 
to our feelings, ſeem to be conſequences 
of particular fituations. Tribes, who 
cannot provide fixed and convenient ha- 
bitations, by the ordinary exertion of 
policy and firength, and who may be 
unable to ſupport or convey aged per- 
ſons on hazardous expeditions, are re- 
duced to the neceſſity of ſuppreſſing af- 
fectionate ſuggeſtions which would ariſe 
in better fituations ; or rather, to ſubſti- 
tute one kind of tenderneſs for another, 
Configning them to famine, to the fury of 

their enemies, or to be torn by wild 
| beaſts, is cruelty ; and humanity, in their 


morals, 1s putting them to death, 
The 


1 
The infirmities of age, and the diſ- 
caſes and miſeries attending it, in rude 
and ill-· contrived communities, are reaſons 
for committing this violence; or ſhewing 
this ſpecies of humanity. 
In theſe ſituations, what doctrines, natu- 
ral or ſupernatural, can render old age a 
bleſſing ; if old age were permitted to take 
place ? The perſuaſion of the community 
muſt be, that it is an evil; and the philo- 
ſophy of the people conſiſt in recon- 
ciling their minds to a violent preven- 
tion. This philoſophy has not operated 
in reconciling the aged to death. We 
find, in all caſes, the act is commit- 
ed by the young :—1t would be leſs offen- 
ſive to nature; it would aſſume the ap- 
pearance of moral merit if inflicted by 
themſelves; if their death were in compli- 
ance with an eſtabliſned law, and on 
the deliberate conviction of inutility. 
The conſiderations which ſuppreſs all ap- 
pearances of regret or indignation at the 
determination to deſtroy them, would 
highly gratify a philoſophic mind. We 
do 
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do not find ſuch determinations produce 
repinings or reſiſtance. We muſt ima- 
gine death, not attended with diſhonor : 
and that the ſame minds which ſuggeſt 
ſufficient reaſons for their own ſupport un- 
der excruciating pains ; which can appa- 
rently diſregard torture; and even provoke 
and ſtimulate the malignity of execu- 
tioners ; have ſome mode of placing the 
ſacrifice of old men in a light inducing 
acquieſcence. I uſe the word acquieſ- 
cence, becauſe, if the ſentiments of na- 
ture could be completely ſuppreſſed, by 
cuſtom or neceſſity, and men be fully 
ſatisfied with ſuch ſituations ; no efforts 
would .be made to exchange them for 
others, where life may be extended in ſe- 
curity to its utmoſt verge, and where 
talents ſuited to all its ſeaſons may be 
exerciſed. _ hy IRS 
Slightly, as we may imagine, the affec- 
tions to be excited in rude. ſocieties ; it 
muſt be impoſſible. men ſhould be propa- 
gated, children and youth brought up, 
live contiguouſly, obſerve the ſame cuſ- 
; toms, 
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toms, and co-operate in neceſſary or miſ- 
chievous expeditions ;—without ſocial aſ- 
fections. Little as we may ſuppoſe the 
benefit of life or education in ſuch caſes 
—is it imaginable, a ſon can approach 
without emotion, a father and a mother, 


to do the terrible office of neceſſary hu- 


manity, by plunging his javelin in their 
boſoms? Canit be ſuppoſed a man, who 
has received kindneſs in difficulty; has 
been ſaved from the fury of an enemy, 
or from the fangs of a wild beaſt, by the 
interpoſition of an older and more expe- 
rienced neighbor ; would do the laſt office 
of violence on him, without anguiſh ? 
For theſe duties, being neceſſary acts of 


humanity, devolve on children or friends; 
as being moſt intereſted in their execution, 


Perſons ſlightly connected with the aged, 
would have only flight apprehenſions 
concerning their fate: and leave them to 
its chance with indifference. Tenderneſs 
and aftection feel theſe apprehenfions in 
their utmoſt force ; and the beſt children, 
or the beſt friends, may poſſibly be the 
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moſt ready and impetuous to diſcharge 
the horrible duty. 

The voice of nature is here heard in 
awful diſſonance. A child preſenting 
himſelf to his parent; a friend to his 
friend; for this ſhocking, but compaſ- 
ſionate office are ſituations beyond the 
power of eloquent deſcription. And the 
diſtreſs and miſery ; we may ſuppoſe the 
reaſons, that ſavages have made efforts to 
form ſettled ſocieties, and to invent the 
rude principles of policy. 

In improved circumſtances, old people 
are preſerved ; becauſe their preſervation 
is conſiſtent with the ſecurity and intereſt 
of the ſtate, Where contrivance, pru- 
dence, and wiſdom, are affociated with 
ſtrength ; and the ſociety has a fixed reſi- 
dence, old perſons are reſpected ; in the 
councils and deliberations of ſettled tribes, 
old men hold the firſt ranks, and are 
deemed of great iniportance. Reaſon ap- 
pears in its dawn; and, though ſhining 
through a miſty and offenſive atmoſphere, 
it promiſes a ſplendid and glorious day. 

Deſigns 


I 


Deſigns formed on the firſt ſuggeſtions 
of nature, are rudely ſketched; but 
though executed with abſurdity and folly, 
they bear the marks of their origin. Po- 
litical conſtitutions, in nations barely ſet- 
tled, are on plans ſo natural and ſimple; 
ſo well calculated for the general intereſt, 
and the enjoyment of perſonal happi- 
nels, that writers of lively imaginations 
have rendered it problematical, whether 
the life of a ſavage be not preferable to 
that of a citizen in any civilized ſtate. 
The outlines of all the boaſted conſtituti- 
ons exiſting, are taken from plans con- 
ceived in woods: and it is ſuppoſed, pre- 
tended improvements are owing to error 


and artifice, rather than wiſdom or pub- 


lic virtue. 

In theſe circumſtances, the ſeaſons of 
human life, and the duties ariſing from 
them, are barely but diſtinctly marked. 
The old man takes his place, in the rank 
pointed out by his utility. Strength and 
agility being exhauſted; and youth hav- 
ing furniſhed experience; he contrives 

mealures 
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meaſures he has not force to execute; 
controls the ardor of youthful imagina- 
tions; remedies the effects of paſſionate 
indiſcretions ; adjudges the rewards of 
valor and virtue ; and directs the ſprings 
which actuate the ſtate, 

Here age aſſumes a venerable and pleaſ- 
ing aſpect: and if its duties were confined 
within the limits of its country, but little 
diſguſt would mingle with ſerene and real 
pleaſures. I mean, the internal regulati- 

ons of ſavage communities, with ſo much 
civil policy as to produce public order, 
and ſo much knowledge of neceſſary arts, 
as to procure the means of ſubſiſtence; are 
ſo calculated for general happineſs, that 
old men, as legiſlators and magiſtrates, 
would be in fituations moſt reſpectable 
and pleaſing, if ſtates were not in wretched 
barbariſm reſpecting each other; actuated 
by depraved paſſions, and avowing mo- 
tives of cruelty and devaſtation, to which 
the human heart, in cool and deliberate : 
moments, can never be reconciled. The 


minds of youth, are ſcas agitated by ſtorms, 
where 
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where miſchiefs and misfortunes make 
ſlight or tranſient impreſſions; but thoſe 
of old men are calm ; and violent or cruel 
paſhons cannot conſtitute their pleaſure, 
They may preſide in aſſemblies where 
enemies are tortured ; they may direct the 
hand of infancy to deeds of inhumanity : 
theſe are effects of policy, aided by habits 
of vindictiveneſs in circumſtances of peril 
and deſperation. 

In communities thus conſtructed, old 
men enjoy the reward of their virtues, by 
being advanced to ſituations, where ex- 
perience and wiſdom are of public utility. : 
Old age, therefore, is ſo far from re- 
quiring ſupernatural aſſiſtances; ſo far 
from being diſagreeable or undeſirable, 1 
that it ſeems to be a calm and delightful 
ſeaſon. The tumultuous ardor of great 
paſſions, is exhauſted in tumultuous gra- 
tification ; the intenſe heats of a ſplendid * 
day have ſubſided: and calm evening ſuc- 8 
ceeds, more favorable to reflection and 3 
contemplation ; the principal miniſters of 1 
human happineſs, It is in the recollec- ,/ + 
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tion of moral actions, and not always in 
the performance, that we perccive their 
value. Hence the general diſpoſition of 
age to refer to paſt tranſactions; to avoid 
preſent circumſtances; to reſiſt preſent 
impreſſions; and to live by reflection. 

This condition of human ſocieties, as it 
is favourable to the internal happineſs of 
particular ſtates, is ſtrifily juſt to the 
rights of age. Old men take the rank 
aſſigned by the public intereſt ; they pre- 
ſide in the councils of the community 
they had ſerved in youth ; and they foſter, 
regulate, and reward in their offspring, 
thoſe paſſions and virtues they have expe- 
rienced and exerciſed. It is the ſpirit, 
actuating petty ſtates towards each other, 
that prevents them from being happy ; and 
allotting to the orders compoſing them, 
their reſpective duties and pleaſures. Old 
age, occupying the ſeats of wiſdom, and 
adminiſtring the rewards of virtue, need 
not ſolicit heaven to ſupply its ſatisfacti- 
ons: it is uſeful and defirable, as the au- 


tumn of a fruitful year. 
The 
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The public paſſions being perfidious, 
vindictive, and cruel; all happineſs is 
tainted ; and the pleaſures of age ſuffer 
mortifying diminutions. 

Evils of this kind are not meliorated by 
ſuperſtition ; or by the fables of any my- 
thology. They force men to vary and 
improve the conſtruction of ſocieties : 
and if we trace their progreſſions, we ſhall 
find that the ſupport aud ſatisfaction of 
old age, are founded on the actions, not 
the opinions, of early life. 

I am, My Lord, 
Your obedient, 


And moſt humble ſervant, | 
THE AUTHOR. 
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Aptiſſma omnino ſunt, Scipio & Lali, arma ſenectutis, 
artes, exercitationeſque virtutem: quæ in omni ætate cul. 
tz, cum multum diuque vixeris, mirificos efferunt fructus; 
non ſolum quia numquam ceſerunt, ne in extiemo quidenz 
tempore ætatis (quamquam id maximum eſt) verum etiam 
quia conſcientia bene actæ vitæ, multorum beneſactorum re- 


cord. tio jucundeſſima eſt, 
Cic. DE SEN ECT. S. 3. 


MY LORD, 


I HAVE conſidered the principal cir— 
cumſtances, affecting old age, in ſavage 
communities, Events producing diſtinc- 
tions of rank, are obvious in the hiſto- 
ries of Greece and Rome. Old men were 
honored ; advanccd in councils; and in— 
fluenced ſenates, in proportion to the wil- 
dom and excellence of political and civil 
inſtitutions. The governments of Greece 


and Rome, produced morals of a pure 
and 
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and exalted ſpecies; and the rewards of 
wiſdom and virtue were allotted in age, 
by their prudent and equitable arrange- 
ments. 

In the incidents producing the preſent 
condition of Europe, the progreſs of 
knowledge and civilization has not been 
gradual. Nations of great ſimplicity in 
manners and policy, invaded the domini- 
ons of enervated neighbors ; to revenge 
injuries, or to improve theic condition. 
To ſecure dominions ſuddenly acquired, 
they exchanged fimple and equitable ar- 
rangements, for complicated ſyſtems, de- 
nominated feodal ; plauſible at their inſti- 
tution, but the ſources of enormous ca- 
lamities. The military ſpirit predomi- 
nated; and occaſioned the exceſſes which 
ever follow the dominion of violence 
and force. By the vices of theſe inſti- 
tutions, the ſtates of Europe ſunk into 
a condition of barbariſm and wretch- 
edneſs, more deplorable than that of ſa- 
vages approaching neareſt to brutes, and 


whoſe miſeries have hardly forced them 
within 
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within the faint outlines of civil policy, 
The period denominated, the middle age, 
when the principles of Gothic ſyſtems were 
exhibited in their utmoſt malignity, in- 
volved men in calamities more complica- 
ted and deplorable, than could be expe- 
rienced by ſavages, ſuppoſed to be defli- 
tute of civil government. For they blend- 
ed the ferocity of brutal manners, with 
ſome knowlege of the military art, aud of 
the diſcipline of the conquered ſtates. 

In theſe periods, old age partook large- 
ly of the general miſeries. The perpe- 
tual clangor of arms, 1s very unſuitable to 
the quietneſs and peace ſo neceflary in the 
decline of lite; and the ſcenes of devaſ- 
tation and horror continually exhibited, 
kept the minds, of the weak and infirm, in 
alarming anxiety. The neceſlity of per- 
ſonal ſtrength and valor, not only to ac- 
quire fame and glory, but to obtain ſecu— 
rity in the common intercourſes of a vio- 
lent life, drew the general attention to 
thoſe qualities; and age ſunk into obli- 
vion under its infirmities and pains. The 
185 recol- 
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recollection of years, ſpent in ſanguinary 


actions, was not calculated for ſatisfaction; Fi 
if not occaſionally chequered with thoſe 1 
beneficent exploits, by which female in- *. 
nocence was protected, or female honor Fr 
avenged. Here ſupernatural aſſiſtances ft 
ſhould have diſplayed their force; for they i 
were acknowledged with implicit credu- 3 
lity. Superſtition amuſed the leiſure of * 
wretched infirmity; but did. not afford it 4 

7 


conſolation and ſupport. Romances, the 
beſt records of thoſe times, point out age 
as the ſeaſon of regret. The aged, having 1 
loſt the qualities, contributing to gene- 7 
ral. intereſt and utility, mourned their in- 
fignificance, and pined in diſcontent. 

If they reſerved ſuſſicient ſtrength for 1 
atonements, by ſpecificd rites and ſtipu- 
lated ſacrifices of property, religion be- 
came the active and powerful inſtrument 
of villainy; for all religious atonements, are 
indirefly the motives of vice. ; vi 

The political regulations prevailing in | 
Europe, when the northern nations took 
poſſeſſion of it, have had effects on go- 
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vernments and morals, which may never 
be removed. Military honors, and the | 
civil duties required, were annexed to the |. 
poſſeſſion of property: and the poſſeſſor of 
a certain eſtate, whatever his age, capacity, 
or diſpoſition, appeared in the firſt order of 
military leaders, or ſuſtained an important 
part in national deliberations and councils. 
This introduced into the ſcience of go- 
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1 i tna's vernment, principles the moſt abſurd and 
| injurious. It rendered property the ſub- > 
ſtitute of public talents ; enſlaved wiſdom | 
to folly, and virtue to vice. The fatal ; 
effects of theſe principles, are obſervable | 
in all the councils and meaſures of mo- 7 
dern ſtates. Where democratic turbulence 
has burſt the bounds of oppreſſion, 5 
ſpecies of compromiſe has taken place, 
and motley bodies have been formed, of | 
old men and boys: the duties of action : 
and deliberation are not properly ſepa- . 


rated; while -youth 1s throwing out its 
crude thoughts in aſſemblies, improperly 


tra nt 


9 , called Senates; age is wielding the public 
* 2 word with feeble and trembling hands. 
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Theſe are among the inveterate and in- 
numerable evils introduced by the regu- 
lations of - foedal ſyſtems. 

But though the privileges and bleſſings 
of age be not ſo conſiderable; though the 
enthuſiaſm of its reflected pleaſure be not 
ſo noble, as in fituations to adviſe and di- 
rect the general proſperity; in the wide 
field of enjoyment, which high civiliza- 
tion procures, many of the rights of wiſ- 
dom and virtue may be introduced. 

Here we muſt conſider the condition of 
old people, as connected with individuals, 


or with private families. So ſmall a por- 


tion of their ſatisfaction ariſes from public 
cauſes, that it hardly deſerves an eſti- 
mate. But the liberty of cultivating pri- 
vate and domeſtic. virtues is ſo great, that 
we deplore not the lots of other privileges ; 
unleſs awakened into recollection by pub- 

lic; danger or diſtreſs. | 
O1d men, in our families and icquaine- 
ance, petform the duties which ſhould be 
aſſigned them in the ſtates : they give coun- 
el; check the imprudence, or direct the 
E 2 paſſions 
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paſſions of youth: and the reſpect and hap- 
pineſs they enjoy, are in proportion to the 
wiſdom they have acquired, or to the ac- 
tivity and extent of their virtues. The 
proſpect of age, therefore, has no cir- 
cumſtances, to be held out, as objects of 
terror. In age, as in every period, the 
uſe of reaſon, and the duties of goodneſs 


alone, can ſecure happineſs. This truth 


is taught in all ſocieties; and is to be de- 
duced from the leſſons of nature. If we 
neglect it, we muſt take the conſequences: 
for in the moral world, we can eat only of 
thoſe fruits we have planted. 

The objections to age are, 

It deprives us of bodily activity and 
ſtrength ; and ſuppreſſes paſſions and fa- 
culties, the ſources of enjoyment. 

The infirmities and diſeaſes incident to 
it, embitter thoſe loſſes : 

And it holds before us, the near proſ- 
pect of death. 

In gradually depriving 1 us of bodily 
faces; abating the power of our faculties, 


or the ardor of our paſſions, it has the 


effect 


1 

effect of autumn and winter; that of con- 
traſt to the fervor of an active ſummer. 
It is in life, as in the year: —if we un- 
derſtand the ſeaſons, and properly uſe 
them, we enjoy their ſucceſſion ; if not, 
we perpetually regret their changes : 1a 
ſummer wiſhing for winter, and in winter 
for ſummer. They who know not the uſe 
of ſcaſons in life, are tormented with de- 
ſires to quit preſent ſituations, whether 
of youth or age. 

Geographers obſerve, by the form and 


motion of the globe, all its inhabitants 


have nearly equal quantities of light and 
heat. All ſituations and periods of life, 


are ſuſceptible of nearly equal enjoyment. 


Poverty and riches, power and ſubjection, 
youth and age, differ rather in the nature, 
than in the quantity of their pleaſures and 
pains. It is unphiloſophical, unjuſt, and 
imprudent, to conſign this life to youth, 
and to refer age to another for ſupport and 
conſolation. Youth and age are placed 
at oppoſite extremities of the ſame ſcene z 
and advantageouſly influence each other 
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This influence is deſtroyed, by turning 

the views, and directing the deſires of the 4 

aged to futurity. | 
Without aid from ſuperſtition, if it 
were capable of affording aid ; without 
reference to another and uncertain ſtate— 
the advantages of age may bear compari- 
fon with thoſe of youth. A ſtate of re- 
fleection, provided we have done well, may 
de as favorable to enjoyment, as the hurry 
of action. The ſportſman, retired to his 
hall, and recording the incidents of the 
_ehace, feels a pleaſure as great as when 
engaged in producing them. An old man, 
reflecting on virtuous actions; free from 
the agitations of uncertainty, hope, and 
the numerous paſſions attending actual en- 
gagements; is in a ſtate of mind, not to 

be defpifed by youth. 

The connections of friendſhip continue 
to the extremity of life. And the im- 
preſſions of love, of conjugal and do- 
meſtic affections; only vary their effects, 
without loſing their value. If we could 


« accurately ſtate the moments of felicity, 
* enjoyed 


C39; 3 
enjoyed by a happy bride; and thoſe of 
a virtuous grandmother, doating on the 
offspring of beloved children; referring 
their features, motions, and actions, to 
thoſe whom death has ſanctified to her 
memory; tracing by their mcans the in- 
tereſting circumſtances of paſt life; and 
reviving all its valuable emotions with 
pure and calm voluptuouſneſs ;—if we 
could render ſuch calculations accurate, 
would youth be inſultingly preferred to 


age? We. ſhould not fear the approach 
of a period, replete with ſatisfaction aud. 


enjoyment. 

You will obſerve, I ſtate theſe advan- 
tages, on the ſuppoſition that we lead 
uſetul lives. There is no art diſcovered 
by heaven or earth, to render age happy, 
if it ſucceed an idle, uſeleſs, or miſchiev- 
ous life, Age is like winter; and we 
are ſuſtained by proviſions made in ſpring, 
in ſummer, or in autumn. When by 
natural philoſophy we produce bread, 
without attention to ſeed or harveſt; we 
have ſome chance, by moral philoſophy, 
E 4 Or 
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or by religion, to furniſh happineſs a: 
the concluſion of life, though we have 
trifled or miſuſed ns early and active 
ſeaſons. 
But it is ſaid, © at all events, the infir- 
mities and diſorders of age, are evils to 
© be dreaded, as confiderable abatements 
of happineſs.” In this caſe, men judge 
by appearance, and not by knowledge. 
It is true, years render us infirm ; but 
enjoyments ariſing from recollection, this 
circumſtance can have no great effect. 
Ne are gradually diſpoſed to that quietneſs 
and reſt, ſo favourable to reflected plea- 
ſures. It is by miſuſing youth, that age is 
conſigned to painful infirmities. A beauti- 
ful woman, who has confined her thoughts 
to perſonal charms, muſt dread their loſs; 
having no other means of enjoyment 
Men, who have cultivated only inſignifi- 
cant or pernicious talents, dread the ap- 
proach of a period, which may deſtroy 


« 


their imagined utility. We obſerve mul- 
titudes of ſuch characters, anxiouſly 
ſtruggling againſt the approaches of age; 

ſtudiouſly 
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ſtudiouſly concealing its appearances; and 


earneſtly wiſhing the return of youth. 


As to diſorders, age is not ſo liable to 
them as youth; nor does it ſuffer ſo much 


under them. Death is not a certain event 


at any period; and it is diveſted of ter- 
ror to a virtuous man, in the calm mo- 
ments of reflection, to which age is favor- 


able. 

But this leads to the limits of life; 
which I may venture to paſs in another 
Letter, 

Jam, my Lord, 
Your moſt obedient 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
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Ern. 


Nam habet natura, ut aliarum omnium rerum, fic vivendi 
modum. 
Cic. DE SENECT, Sect. 27, 


MY LORD, 
D EAT H, as the period of exiſt- 


ence, is an object of diſinclination; and 
artifices to accumulate its terrors have 
been numerous, as the advantages to be 
obtained by their abatement, or removal. 
Theſe artifices have given importance, 
and ſanctity to opinions, which may be 
groundleſs, miſchievous, or deteſtable. 
A good underſtanding, directed into uſe- 
Fil and proper enquiries, may diſcard 
the opinions, or exchange them: but 
no improvement in underſtanding, no 
length of time, will eraſe impreſſions 

made 
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made on the mind by falſe apprehenfions, 
and thoſe ſtrong and terrific paſſions ex- 
cited by falſe opinions. This 1s the rea- 
ſon, pre-pofleſhons of infancy and youth 
recur in age; and that notwithſtanding 
our improvements, when the powers of 
reflection decay, when we return into 
a ſecond infancy, and are ſuſceptible only 
of the direct ſenſations which influenced 


early years; the ideas firſt accompany- 
ing them may recur, and a philoſopher 
may die as ſuperſtitiouſly as a monk, 
This is among the innumerable evils of 


prepoſſeſſing the mind with opinions, be- 


fore it has the capacity of forming them. 


It prevents the fruits of future enquiries 
and future improvements; diſhonors the 
evenings of uſeful and glorious lives; and 
furniſhes impoſtors with plauſible pre- 


tences for perpetuating the injuries of ſu- 


perſtition. 
I am fo ſenſible of theſe inconve- 


niences, and of the uſes made of them 


to ſupport lucrative opinions, that I may 


take another occaſion to direct your par- 
L 6 ticular 
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ticular attention to them; conſider the 
arguments they are ſuppoſed to furniſh 
and impart the precautions I mean to take, 
either to prevent the evil in my own caſe, 
or to obviate the reflections on truth and 
freedom, which may poſſibly be made, 
even on my account, 

At this time, I muſt confeſs, while I 
attempt to lead you in mere contempla- 
tion to the vale of death, I feel the 
power of aflociated ideas: my imagina- 
tion is more diſpoſed to ſhade it with 
Heavy clouds ; to break it into terrific 
Icenes; and to people it with forms, an- 
nexed to my apprehenſions by the fa- 
bles and tales of infancy—than to re- 
preſent it, as exhibited by reaſon and phi- 
Joſophy, in the mature and perfect uſe of 
my powers. Senſible of this inconve- 
nience, I cannot be without apprehenſions 
from public prejudices. 

. .Your Lordſhip will hear me with the 
more patience, if you recollect, that every 
motive of intereſt is on the ſide of popu- 
lar opinions; and that I muſt relinquiſh 

them 
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them with regret. Superficial obſervers 
imagine, popular opinions may be op- 
poſed from vanity, or the affectation of 
ſingularity. It is not probable, any ſe- 
rious or permanent efforts can be made 
on ſuch principles : no man will ſteadily 
and uniformly diſpute propoſitions he be- 
lieves to be true, without propoſing 
ſome benefit or advantage : and when a 
certain loſs in all lucrative concerns, 
added to general reproach and general 
odium, are the effects of unpopular te- 
nets; no perſon will inconfiderately adopt 
them, from whole abilities any thing can 
be apprehended. 

Death has been ſtudied with every poſ- 
ſible view of intereſt; and human imagi- 
nation cannot invent an additional cir- 
cumſtance to enhance its advantages. All 
profitable errors in regard to it are fully 
ſanctified; and truth alone is heretical, 


and diſadvantageous. It is ſo diſadvan- "> 


tageous, that hardly any man, who has 


an intereſt, or an acquaintance to riſque, /--. 
will dare to utter his thoughts on the ſub- / 


. [| 
ject, 
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ject. I love truth: I love the eſteem 
I know I fhall obtain for publicly de- 
dclaring my thoughts; and making that 
declaration, in all poſſible caſes, on the ut- 
moſt line of liberty beyond every gra- 
tification I can derive from the world. 
This is the important ſpring of my mind, 
if any thing in it be important; and 
though it be not the only motive of my 
conduct, it will furniſh a reaſon, or juſtifi- 
cation, to thoſe whoſe anger I incur, and 
whoſe miſrepreſentations I ſuſtain, from 
the apprehenſion that I may ſpeak or 
write, whatever I ſuppoſe to be truth. 

T hat the termination of life, 1s 1n the 
general plan of nature, ſeems as clear 
and indiſputable, as that we are born ac- 
cording to the operation of natural laws: 
and that every man will live his appointed 
time, is a principle of philoſophy, as well 
as a doctrine of religion. But it may be ex- 
pedicnt to explain it, in order to promote- 
the intereſts of candor and humanity : as 
it has been perverted to ſerve thoſe of 
cruel and lucrative ſuperſtitions, 


When 
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When I affirm, the life of man has a pe- 
riod appointed by nature, I mean that the 
operation of natural and moral cauſes are 
ſuch as to define his exiſtence to a mo- 
ment; exactly as they define his birth, 
And I think the poſition important ; as it 
may relieve the mind of thoſe apprehen- 
fions, ariſing from an opinion, that lite 1s 
a benefit, given in truſt by a tyrant ; who 
has numbered its days for his own informa- 


tion; and to whom we are accountable | 


for thoſe we have ignorantly, or impa- 
tiently curtailed. Nature abhors this 
doctrine in all its forms and conſequences. 
The life of man is like the current of a 
river, or any effect of general laws. Such 
is the wiſdom, and as language has no 
better term, I will call it the goodneſs of 
God, that theſe effects are, in general, 
occaſions of enjoyment. But exceptions, 
at leaſt in appearance, exhibit human 
lives, and currents of water, in diſadvan- 
tageous, inconvenient, and miſchievous 
fituations. To ſay, that God will require 


an account of this arrangement; or that 
| wretches 
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wretches will be puniſhed for being 
wretches, by ſuch arrangement ; or for 
being forced by miſeries out of exiſtence ; 
is folly at leaſt: it is affirming, a ſtream 
ſhould be condemned, for being forced 
out of any miſchievous direction into the 
general element. 

Obſerve, my Lord, I am ſpeaking of 
Nature, and of that ineffable principle 
which actuates it; of whoſe ways I always 
think with diffidence, becaufe I feel my 
inability to. comprehend them; but whoſe 
wiſdom I ſee clearly, when I ſee at all. 
To: inveſtigate the diſpoſitions - and rela- 
tions which Nature has appointed, is my 
whole employment ; and to conform to 
them, my happineſs. This is all I Know; 
or, perhaps, can know on the ſubject. 
Shall I have the impious preſumption 

—ſhall I bear to fee others have the im- 
pious preſumption to perſonify this un- 
ſearchable and adorable principle; not 
only in the human form, but in that of a 
tyrant; in a character more execrable 
than any ſpecics of villainy has exhybited:- 

for 
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for no deſpot has ordained puniſhments for 
ſuffering under laws of his own appointment. 

This muſt be the reſult of all ſuperſti- 
tious determinations concerning human 
life. It is an undeniable principle of re- 
ligion, as well as of philoſophy, that the 
period, like the commencement of life, 
is in the general feries of cauſes and ef- 
fects ; and yet the Being ſuppoſed to ap- 
point them, is to puniſh thoſe who ſub- 
mit neceſſarily to their influence and 
power. You will obſerve, though I en- 
deavor to eſtabliſh a general poſition, 
that we are incapable of crime or merit 
before God, in any manner analogous to 
our mutual offences and merits; I do not 
direct my obſervations againſt the clear 
and uſeful foundations of virtue. There 
are proviſions and capabilities in Nature, 
for the formation of happy ſocieties, which 
we are to inveſtigate. If we diſcover 
them, we obtain the reward; if we do 
not, the benefit does not accrue : we fink 
into the general maſs, and are revolved 


by laws, whoſe purpoſes we cannot come 
prehend. 
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prehend. In political ſocieties, we con- 
ſtitute virtues and vices; ſometimes on 
deſigns, producing happineſs, ſometimes 
on thoſe producing miſery. In theſe ſitu- 
ations, the magiſtrate, or the ſupreme 
power, conſiders lives as property; and it 
may be an offence againſt his intereſt to 
render them inconvenient, inſecure, or to 
take them away. Hence, the laws againſt 
threatening, endangering, or taking away 
a man's life; and againſt ſuicide, or felt- 
murder,—-Conſidering ſocieties in the ge- 
neral plan of Nature; and the lives of 
men, neceſſary to the conſtitution of ſo- 
cleties; the loſs and deſtruction of men 
may be an offence againſt Nature, But 
this material diſtinction ſhould be made, 
that Nature has nothing analogous to re- 
tribution and revenge; and that in civil 
ſocieties, we are puniſhed for crimes, to 
furniſh moral motives to avoid them. 

The authors of laws and inventors of 
conſtitutions, not having better means of 
preventing evils than puniſhments; mul- 
tiplied their terrors, by referring their 
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completion to fiends and devils in future 
worlds. In general, it has been a ſufficient 
misfortune, to be modelled in errors, to be 
driven into vices, and to ſuffer the miſe- 
ries incident to them, by the folly of go- 
vernments, or of thoſe terreſtrial fiends 
who have adminiſtered them: and he 
muſt be a malignant ſpirit, who could 
ſeriouſly imagine it a mortal ſin, not to 
preſerve and value life, when only a ſe- 
ries of unpleaſant ſenſations; that, be- 
cauſe it may be uſeful to a tyrant, the 
wretched muſt endure it to the utmoſt 
extremity, or be committed to eternal 
flames. - 

Here we have the key to hell. The 
apprehenſion of eternal tortures only can 
deter the ſlaves of tyranny from ex- 
piring by their own hands. It is the 
invention of deſpotiſm to frighten the 
wretched into a ſufferance of life. And 
it deſerves attention, that the ſeverity of 
religious and political doctrines, are in 
proportion to the defects of civil govern- 


ment, or its tendency to deſpotiſm. 
You 
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You may obſerve, in this Letter, T 
have had my eye on an opinion, which 
hes at the threſhold of my ſubject; and 
which it would have been unmanly, 
though not, perhaps, imprudent to avoid 
I mean, the obligation every man is 
conceived to be under, to preſerve life to 
the utmoſt moment: and the crime he 
is ſuppoſed to commit againſt God, in 
doing any thing to ſhorten it. 

I would totally reprobate the exe- 
crable impicty of bringing the Deity 
into queſtions of civil obligation. If 
men are happy members of happy ſo- 
cieties, they cannot; for they have no 
motive, to deſtroy themſelves. If wretch- 
ed members of wretched ſocieties ; no- 
thing but the fear of hell can prevent 
them. And if any overcome that fear, 
and commut the crime : I ſhould be glad 
to know, where the blame muſt fall, from 
an equitable judge; on the man whoſe 
ſituation hath left him no motive to live ; 
or on the magiſtrate, who hath forced 
bim 1nto ſuicide ? 


You 
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You will not miſrepreſent me as an ad- 
vocate for ſelf- murder, when I mean only 
to be an apologiſt for the wretched. The 
proceſſes againſt thoſe, who from diſeaſe, 
inſanity, or miſery, deprive themſelves 
of exiſtence ; are diſgraceful to the moſt 
barbarous policy. 

Nature has given us life : with no in- 
timation in regard to its continuance 
but the enjoyment or pleaſure it affords. 
And this is ſufficient to induce us to run 
into its lateſt moments. Political and 
civil ſocieties have deprived us of the 
enjoyment : and yet enjoined an obliga- 
tion, which nature is filent upon; to en- 
dure, what we have no motive to endure. 
This, indeed, may be their ſupport: for a 
ty rant would no ſooner reduce his ſubjects 
to ſlavery, than his dominions would be 
depopulated by ſelf- murder; but for the 
opinion, that the termination of life is a 
fixed and ſacred gaol, which we are to 
reach under all inconveniences ; and that 
an offence againſt the obligation is to be 
eternally puniſhed, 

Expe- 
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Experience and obſervation teach us, 
that we, like other productions, have 
our periods of compoſition and decompo- 
ſition: as trees, plants, and flowers grow 
up, flouriſh,” and decay ;. we are likewiſe 
born, grow up, and die; under the in- 
fluence of natural and moral cauſes, which 
we cannot regulate or control. | 

That theſe periods are as links in the 
chain of cauſes and effects; and that they 
are appointed by the Being, who ar- 
ranged the univerſe, we may ſuppoſe 
with probability: but that we combat his 

deſigns, diſappoint his purpoſes; or by 

any uſe we make of the power allotted 

us, can intereſt his diſpleaſure;—is the 

language of preſumptuous vanity, and 
not of reaſon or philoſophy. 

Let us confine our conſequence, my 
Lord, to the ſocieties we have formed; 
where our virtues and crimes, lives or 
death, may be of ſome importance, 

Here it is an uſeful doctrine, that the 
life of man ſhould be ſacred, in his 
own hands, and 1n thoſe of others. Hu- 

| man 
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man enjoyments ſhould be ſecured; and 
no perſon ſhould have temptations to wiſh 
himſelf out of life, or to attempt that of 
another. In ſuch circumſtances, men will 
live to the utmoſt verge, of what is called 
their appointed time : but if, by moral 
and political arrangements, they ſhould - 
ve rendered wretched, they will wiſh them- 
{elves out of life; and may, in ſpite of 
all artificial terrors, uſe either lingering, 
or rapid means, of drawing it to a con- 
cluſfion, By theſe circumſtances, human 
ſocieties may appear to be deranged ; but 
the order of Nature is unaffe&ed and in- 
variable. 
I am, my Lord, 
Tour moſt humble ſervant, 
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LETTER vnn. 


O miſerem ſenem, qui mortem contemnendam eſſe, in tam 
longa ætate non viderit! quæ aut plane negligenda eſt, & 
omnino extinguit animum; aut etiam optanda, fi aliquo eum 
deducit, ubi ſit futurus æternus. Atque tertium, nihil in- 
venire poteſt. 
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MY LORD, 


I HAVE conſidered Death, as a neceſ- 
ſary event, in the great ſeries of cauſes and 
effects. It may be proper to give ſome 
attention to the ſentiments, with which 
we ſhould look forward to it ; if any thing 
like anticipation be our duty. All other 
beings, in our knowledge, ſeem to meet 
it, without expectation; men only, die 
daily, from the apprehenſion of dying. 
How far this may be the effect of ſupe- 
rior prudence ; or of puſillanimity, gene- 

rated 


E 
rated by the fables of ſuperſtition, con- 
cerning death; it may be difficult to de- 
termine. On the one hand, it may be 
an advantage to be aware of our common 
fate; as plans may be formed on a know- 
ledge of the extent of life. On the 
other, Nature ſeems to keep the matter 
out of view, as much as poſſible: the 
line we have to paſs is ſo indefinite, 
that we are always upon it before we have 
any expectation of the cvent : the youth, 
who is moſt ſanguine in his views, who 
ſeems to have the belt reaſons for enter- 
taining them; and the old man, whoſe 
days cannot be numerous—are equally 
uncertain of the limits, at which they 
muſt give up their lives. This circum— 
ſtance does not ſcem intended to favor 
prevailing apprehenfions of death; nay, 
the hope of living an indefinite time, 
which poſſeſſes us at all ages, is the charm 
Nature has furniſhed, to diſſipate the 
thoughts of death from the mind. 

There would be con;.itency, propriety, 
and wiſdom in this proviftien; it mon 
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like other animals, were merely a mor— 
tal being— I mean, if 1; 2 circumſtances 
which now produce his intelligence, were 
not to take place again, ſo as to con— 
ſtitute identity, or to give conſciouſneſs 
of former exiſtence: for in happy cir- 
cumſtances, the thoughts of death, as an 
event at a determinate diſtance, would be 
interruptions, as unpleaſant as they would 
be unneceſſary. 

But it is the general perſuaſion, that 
death is only one period of exiſtence; 
though its conſequences be not generally 
and unanimoufly aſcertained. 

If we quit the dogmas of ſuperſtition, 
which are all peremptory on the ſubject ; 
we may be involved in perplexity on the 
general doctrine of the immortality of the 
ſoul. My object being the diſcovery, and 
my purpoſe the declaration of truth; I 
will ſtate, as fairly as I can, the different 
pretenſions to credit of thoſe, who, on 
the authority of reaſon, maintain the mor- 
rtality and immortality of the human ſoul. 
I have, at this time, no probable and im- 

mediate 
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mediate intereſt, in the prevalence of 
either doctrine. There are no eſtabliſh- 
ments in favor of moral truth, nor any 
premiums for intellectual diſcoveries. The 
ſatisfaction attending them, and the eſteem 
of thoſe, who obſerve our induſtry and 
integrity, .muſt be the rewards, 

Nothing, however, can be more im— 
portant, than the enquiry concerning the 
mortality or immortality of the ſoul. No 
wiſe and honeſt man can avoid it. The 
fooliſh and wicked will ſave themſelves 
the trouble ; and take up convenient and 
prevailing opinions, in the communities, 
of which they are members. 

The virtues are effentially different, 
which are founded on theſe different doc- 
trines. It is by a Rduous and repeated 


enquiries into their pretenſions,, truth will 


be aſcertained; and that truth, when aſ- 
certained, will give riſe to wiſe forms of 
government, and uſeful ſyſtems of mora- 
lity. Our inconveniences are felt only in 
circumſtances of uncertainty, and in the 
proceſs of enquiry ; where partial intereſts 
F 2 mili- 
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militate againſt general truth. But no 
difficulties ſhould obſtruct the deſire of 
information. The errors of ſcientific in- 
duſtry are uſeful; for abilities are exerted 
to rectity them: and they keep up a fer- 
mentation, the origin of moral, as of 
natural productions. Eſtabliſhed ſyſtems 
are ſtagnant waters, where noiſome and 
bloated reptiles add to a malignant in— 
fluence: the regions of enquiry are the 
agitated elements, the ſources of health 
and utility. It is the deſire of excellent 
minds, to breath the air of theſe regions; 
though it may be their misfortune to 
periſh in attempts to reach them. In 
ſome ſituations, men are placed as dc- 
tached plantations on immenſe deſarts; 
and, they look like pots dropped from 
heaven. It is our duty to extend this 
ſpecies of cultivation ; though we hazard 
every thing from thoſe monſters, who 
plcad preſcriptive rights to impede our 

utility. 
Under the influence of theſe motives, I 
muſt proceed on the important doctrines 
betore 
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before me. The enquiry is an offence. 
An error on the ſide of popular per- 
ſuaſion, might ſave me from obloquy ; 
but the diſcovery of truth, in oppoſition 
to that perſuaſion, would infallibly con- 
ſign me to damnation. 

It is my intereſt, not only as I wiſh 
to diſcover truth, but as I hope to eſcape 
injuries attending enquiry—to enter on 
the ſubject, with as much circumſpection, 
as may be conſiſtent with a firm and 
honeſt determination to examine it. 

It cannot be conſtrued an indignity to 
the Chriſtian religion, to afirm, the 
doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul 
15 not a clear and general doctrine of Na- 
ture; becaule zealous advocates of that 


religion contend, it is to Chriſtianity we 


owe the diſcovery of the doctrine. 
In early and ſimple periods of ſociety, 


we perceive men expect to ſurvive the 
grave; but they have no idea of fouls. | 


They delineate heaven as a commodious 
place for the gratification of bodily deſires; 
F 3 they 
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they provide for the wants of the body in 
its journey, by laying proviſions on the 
grave; they imagine, the events of this 
world will recur; and they furniſh the 
dead with garments, utenfils, and arms. 

In this path, we ſhould never arrive at 
the origin of the ſoul. We muſt, there- 
fore, have recourſe to more improved 
and happier periods; where ſocial affec- 
tions are formed, and the people have 
leiſure to indulge their imaginations,— 
In ſuch fituations, grief at the loſs of a 
friend, or of a lover, would repreſent 
his image in ſolitude or in dreams. The 
melancholy delight taken in this image, 
would familiariſe the mind to it ; or give 
the phantom a ſpecies of reality. A 
rumor prevailing, that the deceaſed had 
been ſeen, though only in a dream; it 
would be conſidered as a communication 
with the inviſible world; and give riſe to 
the doctrine of ghoſts. 

This doctrine may be corroborated by 
the influence of guilt on the imagination; 
ever repreſenting the perſon injured, in 

ſtrong 
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ſtrong colours, to the mind. The offen- 
der is haunted in dreams; illneſs; and 
inſanity by the image of the man he has 
perſecuted, oppreſſed, or murthered. 
Theſe circumſtances are grounds for 
the invention of ſuch a ſyſtem of im- 
materiality, as we find eſtabliſhed. But 
we are not to omit, in this cafe, the 
effect of human vanity, A principle ſo 
abſurdly extravagant, as not only to deity 
human nature in the ſubordinate claſſes 
of the heavenly world ; but to make be- 
ings, in the human form, participate the 
empire of the univerſe with the Deity ; 


nay, to make the Deity a man:—ſuch a 


principle would not omit any tolerable 
occaſion, to extend the limits of human 
exiſtence; and to raiſe phantoms into 
immortal ſpirits. It is thus, on the con- 
templation of the firlt periods of ſociety, 
we ſhould account for the introduction of 
ſhades, ghoſts, and ſpirits. That poets 
ſhould eagerly ſeize occaſions ſo favorable 


to a delufive art, 1s not wonderful. The 


art of poetry, is that of cloathing thoughts, 
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and perſonifying images. Here they have 
acceſs to the hearts of the people; and 
ſecure fame, while they enjoy public af- 
tection. We find, accordingly, the firſt 
ſtrains of poetry, on theſe ſubjects; ac- 
companied with muſic of a plaintive and 
melancholy kind. 

The intereſt of the people in theſe in- 
viſible ſpirits, ſoon became ſufficiently 
important to engage men to pretend know- 
ledge of their circumſtances; and to con- 
ceive methods of rendering them happy 
or miſerable. They commenced by le- 
gerdemain and conjuration : until Heaven 
was engaged in the buſineſs; and the 
Deity impiouſly affirmed to have iſſued 
commiſſions, to decide the fates of theſe 
ſhadowy forms. Such audacious pre- 
tenfions raiſed them into importance, 
above all other beings; and the earth 
ſwarmed with heavenly ambaſſadors, 
whoſe artful employment had a reference 
to ſpirits. Nothing relative to political 
conſtitutions, to legiſlation, to public mo- 


rals and public felicity, was ſuffered in 
| com- 
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competition with inviſible intereſts; and 
emperors, kings, and magiſtrates, became 
prieſts, or the ſervants of prieſts. 

This, on a fair view of the hiſtory of 
human ſociety, would be the riſe and pro- 
greſs of the doctrine of ſpirits. 

But the ſubject is of too much import- 
ance to be paſſed over in a curlory ſketch. 

The firſt abilities and learning have 
been employed on it; and we ſhould not 
do it juſtice, if we were to omit the ar- 
guments advanced by the wiſdom, either 
of antient or modern times, I ſhall not 
always diſtinguiſh their claims; as they 
are ſo blended, that it would give you 
and me much unneceſſary trouble. 

I will take up the boldeſt and moſt in- 
genious pretenſions of antient and mo— 
dern metaphyſicians. 

It is ſaid, we have no conception of the 
Divinity, but that of pure energy; dif- 
fuſed through the univerſe; and acting 
with peculiar effect in animated and ra- 
tional beings. The principle, governing 
the human conſtitution, is called the 

Fs human 
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human ſoul ; and being a portion of the 
divine energy, which is immaterial and 
immortal ;—it is inferred, the ſoul muſt 
alſo be immaterial and immortal ; that 
there is an evident diſtinction, between 
mind the mover, and body which is 
moved, or moveable ; and that body and 
mind are as oppoſite as affirmation and 
negation. | 

In order to ſtrengthen theſe arguments, 
it is ſaid, that entia rationis, or fictions of 
the mind, ſuch as griffins, centaurs, and 
mountains of gold, have being; that 
even negation or privation have exiſtence; 
nay, according to Ariſtotle, we can ſay, 
Nothing“ has a being. In ſhort, where- 
ever we uſe the ſubſtantive verb Ts, there 
muſt be ſome kind of being. 

It is affirmed, to conceive of mind, 
we have no more difficulty than to con- 
ceive of matter. In the latter, we are 
obliged to abſtract from ſubſtances, ſuch 
qualities, as hot, cold, moiſt, dry, bit- 
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ter, 


1 


ter, ſweet, round, ſquare, &c. in order 
to arrive at the ſubſtance, or the ſubſtra- 
tum for theſe qualities. The abſtraction 
has been carried farther. Extenſion and 
figure, have been ſeparated from ſub- 
ſtance; and what remained, was the mat- 
ter of the antient philoſophers. 

Here matter and ſpirit are not to be 
diſtinguiſned: and having purſued the 


ſubject to this ideal ground, antient and 


modern philoſophers have denied the ex- 
iſtence of either matter or ſpirit. 

Aware of theſe conſequences, ſome 
recurred to principles and powers in ſen— 
ſible objects. They ſaid, the ſoul in man 
is analogous to attraction in a magnet; 
and the property of attraction in the 
magnet, was called-its foul (. This 
ſoul has not the power of ſelf- motion; 
nay, it is not moved at all, but as a man 
is moved in a ſhip; or as rowers, by the 
motion of a boat. 

In order to render the argument irre- 
fragable; it is ſaid, denying the imma- 
teriality and immortality of the ſoul, leads 
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to atheiſm. As motion could not coms 
mence in the univerſe, without an imma— 
terial ſpirit; no motion could have taken 
place in the human body, without a por- 
tion of that immaterial ſpirit : and as in 
Nature, ſuch wonderful ends could not 
have been accompliſhed by wonderful 
means, without being propoſed, and con- 
trived by ſupreme intelligence; ſo in the 
human frame, wonderful purpoſes could 
not have been accompliſhed, without the 
ſoul, a portion of the Divine Intelli- 
gence. 

This, I think, is the metaphyſical ar- 
gument advanced on the ſubject. Rea- 
ſons have been added, of ſtronger ef— 
ficacy, though mere appeals to the paſ- 
fions. For example; it is not to be ſup- 
poſed the Deity would open the book of 
Nature, and ſhut our eyes when we had 
fixed them on it; that we are ſent here, 
to learn the rudiments of knowledge and 
virtue; and that in a future world, we 
ſhall make a full and uſeful progreſs : that 
our hearts arc impreſſed with this truth; 
tor 
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tor it would be cruel to enter into con- 
nections, to be immediately broken.— 
What ! is a fond mother to bear the in- 
conveniences and dangers of giving ex 
iſtence to a child; and becauſe its nurſe 
has been negligent, or becauſe, by acci- 
dent, it has been deprived of life; is 
that child to be loſt to the mother for 
ever? When the ſweet buds of infancy 
are opened; when the underſtanding is 
juſt formed, and the affections juſt 
awakened ; are they to be loſt imme— 
diately in the grave? What 1s love; 
what is friendſhip ; what is virtue: if not 
the properties of a being, who 1s to ſur- 
vive the grave? Nay, what is life; ſo 
full of errors and miſeries : if no oppor- 
tunity be afforded us, to rectify and amend. 
them? How very rational ! How per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the idea of a Su- 
preme and Bencvolent Being, to imagine, 
every thing ſhall be reſtored in a world 
of ſpirits; that the rudiments of life, love, 
friendſhip, and virtue, we have learnt 
here ; 


E 


here; ſhall be of advantage, in ſecuring 
perfect happineſs hereafter ? 

I beſe, according to my knowledge, 

are the ſtrongeſt arguments to prove the 

immortality of the ſoul. And in theſe 

arguments, there is nothing to induce us 

to fear death. : 
I have the honor to be, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
THE AUTHOR, 
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Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, ſagas, 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Theſſala rides. 
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MY LORD, 


IN the diſcuſſion of this important ſub- 
ject, I have conſidered the principal argu- 
ments, alledged by reaſon, for the imma- 

teriality and immortality of the ſoul. 
When men had exhauſted their fan- 
cies on poſſibilines in worlds of ſpi- 
rits ; neceſſities and conveniences called 
them to the immediate employments of 
life: and as ſocicties cultivated ſciences 
and arts, they cnlarged and ennobled 
material cauſes ; ſpirit is, at this time, 
totally baniſhed . philotophy ; all things 
being 


En 


being referred to mechanical and mate: 
rial cauſes. 

To render matter the worthy ſubſti- 
tute of immaterial and immortal ſpirit, 
it has been refined and ſublimated into 
non- entity. This is the conſequence of 
pre- poſſeſſion in favor of impalpable and 
inviſible cauſes. Matter has been de— 
fined to be phyſical points, perpetually 
revolving ; but at diſtances ſo great, that 
all the matter in the ſolar ſyſtem, 1s ſup- 
poſed, by philoſophers of great gravity 
and reputation, to be comprizable in a 
nutſnel. We may imagine this, to be the 
extreme point of abſurdity on the mate- 
rial hypotheſis; for it meets the extreme 
abſurdity of the immaterial. Phyſical are 
refined into mathematical points, which 

are ideas only, and incapable of producing 
any thing by their motion: matter, on 
this hypotheſis, is nothing, and can pro— 
Adauce nothing; and, therefore, there can 

be no material world. 
P Philoſophers, aware of theſe conſe- 
quences, have defined every object of 
ſenſe, 


4 
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ſenſe, to be a compound of active and 
paſſive phyſical powers, viz. of matter and 
motion; its paſſive part being that ſub- 
ſtance, by whoſe reſiſtance and re- action, its 
conſtituent ſyſtem of motion is preſerved; 
its active, or motive parts, that combina- 
tion of directions, which conſtitute ſuch 
a ſyſtem. But what idea has your Lord- 
ſhip of the reſiſtance of paſſiveneſs? What 
is a direction; or a combination of di- 
rections ? and what are theſe motive parts? 
They are unintelligible, as the common 
doctrine of immateriality. Beſides, the 
poſition, which 1s the origin of this jar- 
gon, ſeems to be falſe. What authority 
can be produced, that any being is a 
compoſition of matter and motion ; while 
all we know in nature, conſiſts of action 
and re-a&tion, neither of which can re- 


fide in ſubſtances truly paſſive. In fact, 


all the appearances in nature, are pro- 
duced by motion; and all we know of it 

15 motion. "= 
Primary powers, or the ſubſtratum of 
them, are not ſuſceptible of definition; 
we 
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we are acquainted only with their effects. 
" Whatever be the ſubſtance, or ſubſtances, 
cConſtituting man; they come, according 
to the diſcoveries of natural philoſophy, 
under the general idea of material; for 
the body of a man, like that of any other 
animal, comes into the world, without 
furniſhing any intimations of a ſoul, Ma- 
terialiſts, theretore, deny its exiſtence; and 
allege, the ſuperiority of man over other 
animals and other machines; purely from 
the ſuperior excellence of his conſtruc- 
tion and organization. The advocates of 
immateriality, have been ſo ſenſible of 
the force of this argument, that they have 
endeavoured to ward it off, by aſſign- 
ing periods for the entrance of the ſoul, 
Theſe periods have varied with the ſyſ- 
tems of various advocates. According 
to ſome of them, the ſoul has accom- 
panied the performance of religious cere- 
| monies; and others affirm, it does not 
arrive at the human body till the age of 
puberty. 
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This uncertainty, as to the time when 
the ſoul takes poſſeſſion, and the ridicu- 
lous controverſies of religious zealots 
concerning it; inſtead of ſerving, diſcre- 
dit the general cauſe. For materialiſts 
having obtained the important conceſſion, 


that the child is born without a foul ; 


treat, as abſurd and uſeleſs, all attempts 

to inſert it, after the birth of the body. 
This kind of materialiſm” has been, 
and is ſtill treated, as the moſt alarming 
and pernicious error. But, if we enquire, 
what 1s a ſoul? and define it to be an 
intelligent and virtuous principle; it is 
certaig, man is born with no ſuch princi- 
ple. All the philoſophers who have ſup- 
poſed, knowledge ariſes from ſenſation, 
have, in fact, argued in favor of mate- 
rialiſm ; and rendered the diſtinction be- 
tween ſoul and body unneceſſary. It has, 
therefore, been alleged, as all appearances 
relating to man, may be accounted for 
by mechanical principles; the introduc- 
tion of a ſuperior and immaterial Being, 
would be an abſurdity, and an oftence to 
right 
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riority of organization. The line be— 
tween vegetable and animal life is al- 
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right reaſon; which never allows more 
cauſes than are neceſſary to produce their 
effects. 

Man does not differ from the loweſt 
reptile, but in circumſtances which may 
be fairly accounted for, by the advan— 
tages of conſtruction, and the ſupe- 


moſt imperceptible; and the gradation, 
from the loweſt animal to man, is exactly 


the ſame in .mental power as in bodily 
conſtruction. If, therefore, from inabi- 


lity in matter to produce thought, an 
immaterial ſoul is neceſſary to man, it is 


neceſſary to an oyſter; and the claim of 
the latter to immortality, on this mode 
of reaſoning, is equal to that of the 
former. 

Materialiſts have maintained ; as the 
beſt arguments, on this ſubject, are pro- 
duced by analogy, there are no facts in 
nature, which countenance the doctrine 
of immortality—that motion ſeems to be 


eſſential to all matter; that the vivytying 
| Principle 
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principle in herbs, trees, animals, and 


men, depends alike on organization: 
and when that is deſtroyed, herbs, trees, 
animals, and men, return alike to the 
common aggregate of univerſal elements. 

They add, if the ſoul were diſtinct 
from the body; our ideas, knowledge, 
and virtues, would not be gradually 
taught by ſenſation, and require a par- 
ticular conſtruction of the brain and 
limbs: if the body were the inſtrument, 
and the ſoul the being playing on it.— 


upon any fatal accident to the inſtru- 


ment, the ſoul would not be involved in 
the deſtruction; for a muſician is not 
deſtroyed with his muſical inſtrument. 
Like the vivitying powers of all the parts 
of vegetable and animal lite, the faculties 
of the human mind grow gradually with 
the body; are at their maturity when the 


body is formed; decay when it decays = 


and are extinguiſhed at its death. 

But a moral objection hath met the ma- 
terialiſts; which they have been at the 
pains of anſwering. 


It 
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It has been ſaid, good and evil are not 
juſtly and equally diſtributed here; there 
muſt be, therefore, a world of retribu- 
tion: that bodies being fluctuating and 
variable in their conſtituent parts, cannot 
preſerve ſo much perſonal identity, as to 
be the proper ſubjects of rewards and 
puniſhments ; and of conſequence, there 
muſt be an immaterial, unchangeable, and 
immortal ſoul. 

Not to dwell on the impious imperti— 
nence, which 1s continually deciding on 
good and evil in Nature; of which we 
have no knowledge, no materials of 
knowledge, but the bare ſenſe of plea- 
ſure and pain: not to infiſt on our total 
1gnorance of juſtice and equity, but as we 
-find them in ſocieties of our own form- 
ing; and the enormous abſurdity of ap- 
plying ideas, ſo formed, to the Divine 
Being :—we ought to have good and 
clear authority, before we aſcribe iniquity, 
injuſtice, or imperfection to the divine 
government. Beiides, we ſhall be obliged 
to imagine void worlds and regions, in 

which 
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which, by indefinite ſueceſſions, the Deity 


is to be eternaily occupied, in amending 


the errors of his works; employing ſome 
of his creatures in a way to increaſe their 


happineſs, and torturing others with —- 


vengeance and implacability; the very 
conception of which is the abomination, 
and diſgrace of the human imagination. 

But to obviate the abſurdity of void 
regions, to receive migrating beings ; it 
has been ſaid, they take up no room, and 
that they have neither length, breadth, 
or thicknels. 

To this, materialiſts have anſwered, we 
can have no conception of ſuch beings ; 
and their exiſtence not being neceſſary to 
account for any effects, we have no reaſons 
to imagine that exiſtence; nay, that any 
hypotheſis, reſpecting them, is pr-gnant 
with abſurdity. For a non-entity to have 
exiſtence is a contradiction in terms; a 
phyſical point, which has no dimenfion ; 
or mathematical point, which has no ſub- 
ſtance, and is incapable of occupying 
place, to. be ſeat from world to world, 

or 
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or attached to different bodies, without 
the poſſibility of affecting them, — is the 
wild extravagance of ſpiritual inſanity. 
And yet according to the hypothefis of 
immaterial ſubſtances ; this Being, which 
is a portion, or image of the Divinity; 
which has not a quality in common with 
matter; is to influence and conduct its 
operations: without being capable of oc- 
cupying a place, it 1s to dwell in the hu- 
man conſtitution ; without parts to admit 
of ſenſibility, it is ta have paſſions, to re- 
ceive the impreſſions of outward objects, 
to acquire knowledge, to become virtu- 
ous or vicious, and to receive rewards or 
puniſhments, of a {ubſtantial and palpa- 
ble kind, in a future world. ' his is 
decmed the utmoſt extravagance of theo- 
logical abſurdity : for reaſon, thought, 
and action, being evidently and indiſpu— 
tably the propertics of organized beings ; 
when the organs are ſeparated, every 
thing which can be called a foul, is wholly 


ſuſpended and loſt, 


Some 
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Some philoſophers, ſeeing the force ot 
this kind of reaſoning, and the neceſſity 
of giving up immaterial ſpirits, have con- 
tended, man may be immortal, though 
merely material; and have endeavored 
to ſupport the hypotheſis, by arguments 
from reaſon and analogy. 

They ſay, there is ſomething in the 
human conſtitution, which conſtitutes its 
identity; is invariable in idea, though 
all the particles of the body frequently 
change; and is not deſtroyed at death. 
A river continues the ſame, though in 
one day, it contain not a drop of the 


water, it had in another; and we have an 


idea of the identity of rivers, indepen- 
dently of the waters compoſing them. 
But water alone does not form a river; 
it muſt move in a bed of definite length, 
and breadth; its channel and banks are 


circumſtances, which preſerve its identity, 
though the waters change every moment. 


We have not ſufficient reaſons to ſup- 
poſe, all the particles of the body are fre- 


quently changed during its whole exiſt. 


Vol. I, G ence, 
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ence. If it were the caſe; being changed 
in ſucceſſion, the time taken up would 
make the alteration imperceptibie, and a 
ſenſe of identity be preſerved. If accom- 
pliſhed in a year, as ſome ſuppoſe, it would 
not be adequate to a diflolution; and a 
ſenſe of identity would be retained. The 
more palpable and ſolid parts, are like 
the banks and beds of rivers, or the fitu- 
ation and grounds of foreſts: by them, 
and not by parts immediately and hourly 
removed, perſonal identity 1s fixed. And 
it is their diſſolution we denominate 
Death. This is like deſtroying the chan- 
nels of rivers, or ſcattering, by an carth- 
quake, the foundations of foreſts; all 
idea of perſonal identity is irrecoverably 
loſt, . 

The advocates for immortality on the 
material hypotheſis ſay, ſimilarity and 
continuity of conſciouſneſs, are the only 
circumſtances neceſſary to perſonal iden- 
tity; and they may be preſerved after 
death. Continuance of conſciouſneſs 
could not be preſerved, but by ſucceſſive 

and 
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and alternate changes of conſtituent parts. 
A total change, in the ſame inſtant, would 
deſtroy conſciouſneſs. It is by taking, at 
one time, only ſmall portions of the parts, 
on which impreſſions are made; and by 
the power of thoſe which remain to com- 
municate received impreſſions, that con- 
ſciouſneſs is preſerved. Death ſeparates 
all the parts at once; and, therefore, de- 
ſtroys all conſciouſneſs. 

The opinion of ſtamina, or particles 
conſtituting the germ of the organical 
body are not in their proper matrix in the 
grave; and, therefore, give no hopes of 
a reſurrection. 

Bonnet's experiments on the re produc- 
tion of parts of animals, to prove the 
parts of future plants, animals, &c, were 
contained in germs; though often men— 
tioned with the inſolence of aſſumed ſu- 
periority in natural ſcience; is imperti- 
nent. If Bonnet's theory were demon- 
ſtrated, it would prove nothing towards a 
reſurrection. Let ingenious anatomiſts 
reproduce amputated or putrined limbs, 
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decayed lungs, or vitiated brains; and we 
will hear this pompous philoſophy about 
germs. In the mean time, we may re- 
gret, philoſophers are inſolent when igno- 
rant in natural ſcience; not when their 
induſtry has produced an actual experi- 
ment. | 

Alluſions to ſeeds in the earth, and 
butterflies from eggs; are ſimilar to the 
philoſophy of germs. 

As the laſt reſource of diſtreſſed ſo- 

phiſts in this matter, they ſay, there would 
be nothing more miraculous in our reſur- 
rection than in our birth. 
What philoſopher will ſay, our birth is 
miraculous ? or reaſon concerning a fu- 
ture reſurrection, which is to be miracu- 
lous? What modeſt diſciple of Nature, 
will require the aſſent and hope of men 
on ſuch abſurdities ? 

The caſe of caterpillars becoming but- 
terflies, may amuſe ſophiſts. It is taken 
for granted, caterpillars are unconſcious 
of their future deſtination, We know 


not they are. The transformation may 
| | render 
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render them different beings, and deſtroy 
recollection, But what has this in com- 
mon with the transformation of animals, 
or men? The former is a fact in na— 
ture; the latter a dream in the imagi— 
nation of perions defective in natural 

ſcience. | 
The alluſion to ext'nguithing a candle, 
and lighting it up again, is puerile. And 
the idea of the power of God, to recom- 
poſe, what has been de-compoſed, is un- 
philoſophical ; for it is not warranted by 
a ſingle fact. The act of decompoſition, 
in nature, is a tranſition from one mode 
of exiſtence to another ; without preſery- 
ing, in the latter, the properties, which 
diſtinguiſh the former. And this is the 
idea of death, according to the ancient 
and genuine doctrine of thoſe philofo- 
phers, who. are called materialiits : for 
they not only deny the immateriality and 
immortality of the ſoul ; but affirm, there 
is no authority or reaſon to believe, the 
body, when decompoſed by death, will, 
G 3 by 
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by any proceſs on the known laws of 
Nature, be ever recompoſed. 

I have fairly and impartially tated the 
arguments, advanced by philoſophers on 
the immortality and mortality of the hu- 
man ſoul. I ſhall purſue the different 
doctrines, into their different conſequences, 
in another letter. 

I have the honor to be, 
My Lord, | 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
THE AUTHOR. 
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LETITEXN X. 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas; 
Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum, 
Subjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumque Acherontis avari. 
VI RG. GEORG. Lib. 2. 


MY LORD, 


Having conſidered the different ar- 
guments, advanced by philoſophy, for the 
mortality and immortality of the ſoul ; if 
your Lordſhip will have patience, we 
will deſcend into opinions and fables, on 
which the creeds and religions of the 
common people have been founded. 
Diodorus Siculus ſays, © the puniſh- 
* ments of the wicked in Tartarus; the 
* manſions of the bleſſed in the Elyſian 
© Fields; and ſome other tenets, are evi- 


* dently borrowed from the funeral rites 
G 4 © of 


„ 


* of the Egyptians.” The day of inter- 
ment was intimated to the judges ; then 
to the family and friends of the deceaſed. 
The intimation was given by mentioning 
the perſon's name; and by faying, he 15 
going to pals the Lake, on the confines 
of which' were the happy plains, called 
the manſions of the dead, where the bo- 
dies were depoſited in tombs. The zudges 
aflembled ; and before the coffin was put 
into the boat, the law permitted all the 
people to ſtate their complaints. If con- 
victed of having led a wicked life; the 
judges condemned him, and he was de— 
prived of burial. But if the accuſer failed 
in his proofs, he incurred ſevere penalties. 
When no accuſer appeared; or when he 
was convicted of calumny, all the rela- 
tions laid aſide their mourning, and cele- 
brated the praiſes of the deccaſed. They 
extolled his piety, his juſtice, his cou- 
rage; and prayed the Gods to receive him 
into the manſions of the bleſſed. The 
-whole audience applauded the funeral 


oration; added new encomiums; and 
| | con- 


11 


congratulated the dead on entering a 
peaceful and happy abode. 


Porphyry has preſerved the abſolu- 


tion, the prieſts uſed on that occaſion, 


c 


£ 


c 


c 


0 


0 


O Sun, thou firſt Divinity! and ye ce— 
leſtial Gods ! from whom men have de— 
rived life, vouchſafe to reccive me this 
day into your holy tabernacles. I have 
endeavoured, to the belt of my power, 
to render my life acceptable to you. 
I have demeaned myſelf with the higheſt 
veneration to the Gods, whom I was 
taught to worſhip in my infancy. I 
never failed in my duty to thoſe who 
gave me being. My hands are pure 
from my neighbor's blood. I maintain- 
ed an 1nviolable regard to truth and 
fidelity. And may I not appeal to the 


filence of men, who have nothing to 


lay to my charge, as a ſure teſtimony 
of my integrity? If howerer, any 
perſonal, or ſecret faults, have eſcaped 
me, either in eating or drinking, theſe 
entrails bear the blame!” The rela- 


tions produced the entrails; which were 


G 5 thrown 
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thrown into the lake: and the body was 
conveyed to the manſions of the dead. 

The Greek, Roman, and the Chriſ- 
tian mythologies, are borrowed from theſe 
cuſtoms; more than from thoſe of the 
Eaft. If we believe accounts lately written 
of Eaſtern mythology ; the doctrine of the 
Bramins, concerning ſouls, has more con- 
ſiſtency than any other: for ſuppoſing the 
Divine Nature to be æther, or elementary 
fire, ſouls may be plauſibly ſuppoſed 
emanations from it; and after a certain 
number of emigrations, they may return 
to their origin. 

Pythagoras has blended Eaſtern meta- 
phyſics with the groſs mythology of 
Egypt. He ſays, the ſoul at death is 
conducted by Mercury into the pureſt 
air; there it becomes like the Gods ; 
while the wicked are tormented by furies, 
without intermiſſion. But after the ſeaſon 
of purification, they return to the earth 
to animate new bodies, He firſt taught 
publickly in Europe the doctrine of 
tranfmigration ; into animals, fiſhes, birds; 

and 
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and in three thouſand years, into human 
bodies. A circulation of this ſort, in 
infinitum, is the Pythagorean doctrine 
of immortality: and the firſt concep- 
tions of it induced the Egyptians, as 
well as the inhabitants of the Eaft, to 
negleſt their houſes as inns, and to be- 
ſtow conſiderable ſums on their tombs— 
it being of leſs importance to build for 
the living than the dead, 

Socrates diſtinguiſhes three ſtates of 
ſouls, or rather attenuated bodies. Thoſe 
who had not great merit, or great vices, 
inhabited the confines of Acheruſia ; where, 
being purified by water, they received 
the little reward they deſerved. The 
fouls of the wicked wandered around their 
tombs, where they were tormented ; and 
having drank of Lethe, entered new bo- 
dies, according to their qualities. The 
ſouls of the, virtuous went immediately 
mto the Elyſian fields. ES» 

Plato ſays, when a man dies, he goes 
into a divine region, and 1s there judged. 
If his life has been agreeable to reaſon, 

G 6 he 


1 
he is advanced to an honorable apart- 
ment; where he enjoys proſperity and 
pleaſure in the ſociety of the Gods. Bad 
men ſink into a noiſome abyſs; dwell in 
perfect darkneſs; and ſuffer exquiſite mi- 
ſery. This philoſopher ſpeaks of the 
ſoul as a palpable and material ſubſtance, 

„though he wiſhes to be otherwiſe under- 
ſtood : and in his deſcriptions of hell, 
of the Elyſian fields, their rivers, judges, 
furies, &c. he only copies Homer. 

Ariſtotle ſpeaks of the ſoul as a fifth 
ſubſtance, diſtinct from the four elements, 
It is poſſible, if Ariſtotle had been obliged 
to explain the 1dea, he would have de- 

' fined a ſoul, to be the effect and pro- 
perty of an organized body ; like reaſon, 
thought, and ſenſation. 

P Moſes does not appear to have had an 

| idea of ſpirit; nor was the belief of it any 

; part of the original religion of the Jews. 

After their captivities under the kings of 
Perſia, they diſcovered an attachment to 
the fables of the Eaſt ; and blended the 


doctrines of immortality with their reli- 
gious 


1 1 


gious tenets. The cahaliſts affirmed, ſouls 
are produced by the Holy Ghoſt; that 
ſpirits produce ſpirits, as ideas do ideas: 
that the ſoul being an emanation from 
the Deity, every part of whom is 1nfi- 
nite, multiplies itſelf infinitely ; that all 
ſouls were contained in that of Adam, 
and finncd with him. 

The fathers of the church have dopt- 
ed all convenient opinions on the ſubject, 
They are ſometimes cabaliits, ſometimes 
Pythagoreans, ſometimes Platoniſts, ac- 
cording to prevailing views. Some be— 
lieved a ſtate of general ſleep would take 
place until the reſurrection; ſupported 
by the opinion, that Enoch, Elijah, and 
Jeſus, had aſcended to heaven without 
Guitting their bodies. Others diſpoſed of 
ſouls in receptacles and pritons, from the 
creation to the general judgment. To 
theſe ſouls Jeſus preached. Good ſpirits 
were ſent to heaven, and the wicked to 
purgatory : all thought the addition of 


the body neceſſary to the happineſs of 
paradiſe 
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paradiſe, and the torments or miſeries 
of hell. 


Deſcartes, Malebranche, Leibnitz, &c. 
have afforded no new light on the ſub- 
jet. Philoſophers have only indulged 
imaginations; it may, therefore, be more 
entertaining to attend to the reveries of 
poets, who pretend to no higher authori— 
ties than fable, tradition, and fancy, 

Theſe votaries of the Mules, whoſe 
object 1s not truth, and whoſe talent is 
not reaſon ; have taken up the ſentiments 
of philoſophers, and uſed them accord- 
ing to their fancies. They have placed 
the Elyſian fields or heaven, in the mid- 
dle region of the air; in the moon; in 
the ſun; in the centre of the earth ; and 
in one of the fortunate iſlands Some 
copied the exaggcrated accounts of Be- 
tica, now called Andaluſia, in Spain 
where the Phenicians reſorted, and gave 
riſe to the deſcriptions of the Elyſian 
fields. The antients repreſent it water- 


'ed with rivers, ſtreams, and fountains ; 
bleſſed 
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bleſſed with charming plains, woods, en- 
chanted groves, mountains with mines 
of gold and ſilver, and a foil producing 
pleaſing abundance. 

Tarteſſus, in the extremity of this pro- 
vince, is thought to be Tartarus. The 
ancients appear to have been acquainted 
with nothing beyond it; they thought 
the ſun went to bed every evening in the 
ocean, and that here the region of eter- 
nal darkneſs commenced. 

Homer deſcribes Ulyſſes, in his voyage, 
as arriving on the confines of this coun- 
try, as on thoſe of hell. 


Now ſunk, the ſun from his aerial height, 
And o'er the ſhaded billows ruſh'd the night : 
When lo! we reach*d old Ocean's utmoit bounds, 
Where rocks controul'd his waves with ever-during 
mounds, 


The ſhip we moor on theſe obſcure abodes 
Diſbark the ſheep, an off ring to the Gods; 
And hell-ward bending, o'er the beach, deſcry 
The doleful paſſage to th? infernal ſky, 


Thus ſolemn rites and holy vows we paid, 


To all the phantom nations of the dead, 
When 
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When lo! appear'd along the duſky coaſts, 
'Thin airy ſhoals of viſionary ghoſts; 
Fair penſive youths, and ſoft enamour'd maids 
And wither'd elders pale and wrinkled ſhades; 
Ghaſlly with wounds the forms of warriors ſlain 
Stalk'd with majeitic port, a martial train: 
Theſe, and a thoutand more, ſwarm'd o'er the 
ground, 

And all the dire aſſembly ſhriek'd around. 

Hom. Opyss. B. xi. 


It was the doctrine of poetic theology, 
that the body changed into aſhes ; the ſpirit 
returned to the firſt cauſe; and the ſoul, 
the phantom and image of the body, de- 
ſcended to the infernal regions. 

The entrance to theſe regions is dc- 
ſcribed by Virgil. 


Juſt in the gate; and in the jaws of hell, 
Revengeful cares, and ſullen ſorrows dwell ; 
And pale diſeaſes, and repining age ; 
Want, fear, and famine's unreſiſted rage: 
Here toils and death, and death's half-brother ſleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their centry keep: 
With anxious pleaſures of a guilty mind, 
Deep frauds before, and open force behind: 
The furies iron beds, and ſtrife that ſhakes 
Her hiſſing treſſes, and unfolds her ſnakes. 


After 
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After certain purgations in a vaſt fo- 
ceſt, and a general judgment, they en- 
tered either Elyſium or Tartarus—of 
which we have the following deſerip— 
tion : 


Theſe holy rites perform'd, they took their way, 
Where long extended plains of pleaſure lay. 
The verdant fields with thoſe of heaven may vie; 
With ather veſted, and a purple ſky : 
The bliſsful ſeats of happy ſouls below: 
Stars of their own, and their own ſuns they know. 
Their airy limbs, in ſports they exerciſe, 
And, on the green, contend the wreſtler's prize; 
Some, in heroic verſe, divinely ſing, 


Others in artful meaſures lead the ring. 
VIA. En. B. vi. 


But to avoid the groſs abſurdities of 
this ſyſtem, they blended it with that of 
Pythagoras; which is beautifully defcribed 
in the following lines: 


Know firſt, that heav'n and earth's compacted 
frame, 

And flowing waters and the ſtarry flame, 
And both the radiant lights, one common ſoul 
Inſpires and feeds and animates the whole. 
This active mind infus'd thro' all the ſpace, 3 
Unites and mingles with the mighty maſs. 5 
Hence 


3 


Hence men and beaſts the breath of life obtain; 
And birds of air and monſters of the main. 

Th' ætherial vigor is in all the ſame, 

And every ſoul is fill'd with equal flame: 

As much as earthy limbs, and groſs allay 

Of mortal members, ſubje& to decay, 

Blunt not the beams of heav'n and edge of day. 
From this coarſe mixture of: terreſtial parts, 

Deſire and fear, by turns poſſeſs their hearts: 

And grief and joy: nor can the groveling mind, 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin'd, 

Aſſert the native ſkies; or own its heavenly 4 
Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh their ſtains: 
But long-contraQted filth even in the ſoul remains, 
The relicks of inveterate fin they wear, 

And ſpots of ſin obſcene, in every face appear. 


For this, are various penances enjoin'd; 

And ſome are hung to bleach upon the wind; 

Some plung'd in waters, others: purg'd in fires, 

Till all the dregs are drain'd, and all the ruſt ex- 
pires. | 

All have their manes, and thoſe manes bear: 

The few, ſo cleans'd, to the abodes repair: | 

And breathe, in ample fields, the ſoft Elyſian air, 

Then are they happy, when by length of time 

The ſcurf is worn away, of each committed crime, 

No ſpeck is left, of their habitual ſtains ; 

But the pure zther of the ſoul remains. 

But when a thouſand rolling years are paſt, 


(So long their puniſhments and penance laſt) 
Whole 
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Whole droves of minds are, by the driving God, 
Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood: 

In large forgetful draughts to ſteep the cares 

Of their paſt labours, and their irkſome years, 
That, unremembring of its former pain, 


The ſoul may ſuffer mortal fleſh again, 
VIA. EN. B. vi. 


* 


Souls condemned to Tartarus or hell, 
were repreſented as dwelling there for 
ever; and the deſcription of the place is 
perfectly horrible. 


The hero, looking on the left, eſpied, 

A lofty tow'r, and ſtrong on every fide 

With treble walls, which Phlegethon ſurrounds, 

Whoſe fiery flood the burning empire bounds ; 

And preſs'd betwixt the rocks, the bellowing | 
noiſe reſounds. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and rais'd on high 

With adamantine columns, threats the ſky, 

Vain is the force of man, and heav'n's as vain, 

To cruſh the pillars which the pile ſuſtain, 

Sublime on theſe a tow'r of ſteel is rear'd; 

And dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward, 

Girt in her ſanguine gown, by night and day, 

Ob ſervant of the ſouls that paſs the downward way. 

From hence are heard, the groans of ghoſts, the 
pains 


Of ſounding laſhes,” and of dragging chains. 


* 


Theſe 
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Theſe are the realms of unrelenting fate: 


And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate. 
He hears, and judges each committed crime; 
Inquires into the manner, place, and time; 
The conſcious wretch muſt all his acts reveal g 
(Loth to confeſs, unable to conceal :) 
* From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 
To his laſt hour of unrepenting death, 
Straight o'er the guilty ghoſt, the fury ſhakes 
The ſounding whip, and brandiſhes her ſnakes; | 
- And the pale finner, with her ſiſters, takes 
Then of itſelf, unfolds th* eternal door: 
Wich dreadful ſounds, the brazen hinges roar, 


Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
And throats of braſs, inſpir'd with iron lungs, 
I could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat: 
Nor half the puniſhments thoſe crimes have met. 
Viss, Ex. B. vi. 


This may be conſidered as an hiſtoric 
account of the opinions, concerning the 
future deſtiny of ſouls, which civil po- 
licy adopted; which poetry adorned and 
rendered popular. We ſee the origin 

of theſe opinions in the Egyptian cul- 
* toms, at the interment of the dead.— 
And the inference from hiſtory, is the 

h ſame 


E 


fame we muſt make from the ſeveral 
arguments and reaſons of metaphyſi- 
cians—that men were originally con- 
verſant only with bodies; that they pro- 
ceeded to imagine thades ; airy ſpirits ; 
portions of elementary ſpirits—till the 
later Platoniſts ailerted the opinions of 
immaterial ſubſtances, But all the doc- 
trines of future puniſhment and reward, 


which either policy or ſuperſtition have 


eſtabliſhed, are evidently on the ſuppo- 
ſition, that the beings to partake and ſuf- 
fer them, are material, 
I am, my Lord, 
Your moſt obedient 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
THE AUTHOR. 
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D E A T H. 


LETTER XI. 


Me vero delectat; idque primum ita eſſe velim; deinde 


etiamſi non ſit, mihi tamen perſuadere velim. 
Cie. Tus. 


MY LORD, 


Ox the ſubjeCt of death, I have been 
induced to glance at the doctrines, which 
have furniſhed all' its importance, and 
have drawn to it the principal attention 
of mankind :—and having conſidered the 
metaphyſical arguments, on man as a 
mortal or an immortal being : and given 
a ſhort account of popular opinions con- 
cerning ſouls; we may take up the mat- 
ter in a moral and political view; and 
try the different doctrines, by the dif- 


ference of their effects, 
Jo On 
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On this and every view of the ſubject, | 
I wave all conlideration of the prevalence © 
of opinions; becauic it proves nothing in 1 
regard to truth or utility. The affected 1 
concern for whit 1s abſurdly, if not im— ene 
piouſly, called the moral character of the. f 
Deity, I hold in the utmoſt contempt. 
Evil and error may ſhade the globe in 


-_ 
moral procefles, as waters involve its 927 
ſurface; without furniſhing proofs or | 105 
preſumptions in their favor; or warrant- % 
ing any reference from ſuch creatures as coe t 
are, to moral principles in the Divine Na- F 
ture. Indeed, the character or attributes 7 
of the Deity, are poetic tabrications of 5 
the human imagination, perhaps of hu- "i 
man vanity ; ever bringing the Univer- * 
ſal Principle to a level with man; en— = 
duing him with affections and qualities, * 3 
which ſuppoſe him aſſociated, and the mem- 1 
ber of ſome earthly community. Hence # 


the reference to his merey and com- 
paſſion ; his juſtice, and even his good». 
neſs : qualities which, in a philoſophical : | 
ſenſe, have not always even an analogy 

to 
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to thoſe by which the proceſſes of Na- 
ture are continually carried on. All 
reference to theſe qualities, which 
have no exiſtence out of ſociety, becauſe 
they are created by ſociety, cannot be 
admitted as argument. My general 
ſilence, therefore, on pretences from the 
moral character of the Deity ; will, 1 
truſt, be accounted for : not from an ap- 
prehenſion of their force and validity, but 
a conviction, that no ſuch moral character 
exiſts, except in mythology, fable, and 
poetry; and that it is abſurd, in accurate 
diſquiſitions, whatever may be allowed in 
perſuaſive orations, to ſay, God is mer- 
ciful, or even juſt; as to ſay, he has hands 
and feet, or is hungry and thirſty. 

We are to regard the moral, as we do 
the natural world ; and to conſider igno- 
rance errors and vices in the former; 
as we do deſarts torrents and eruptions 
in the latter—theſe things are circum- 
ſtances in the general proceſſes of nature; 
of the good or evil of which we have 


often no comprehenſion : it is when they 
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come into relations with our little regu- 
lations or our little ſocieties, that ideas 
ariſe of benefit or injury, and therefore 
of good or evil. It is by effects on hu- 
man ſocieties, we judge of the different 
doctrine of the mortality or immortality 
of man. 

I will not enter on the queſtion, whe- 
ther ſociety has its origin in parental au- 
thority ; in a compact between the govcr- 
nors and the governed; or in a divine 
and miraculous regulation, It is tuf- 
ficient for my puipolſe, that no ſociety 
can exiſt, without certain inducements to 
obſerve its regulations. That theſe in— 
ducemen:s have been various, as the 
forms of governmeat in which they have 

aken place; and that the ſocieties, as 
well as the motives on which they de- 
pend, have ariſen from the various Cir- 
cumſtances of men—may be true: and 
may induce a Patloſopher, who conſiders 
the univerſe, ia the aggregate, as a pex- 
fect ſyſtem of ane cauſes to ſay, 
they are equally good; becauſe all ſub— 

Vol. I. H jcck 
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ject to the ſame neceſſity. That govern- 
ment, therefore, which is ſupported mere- 
ly by the benefits it beſtows; that which 
requires reverſionary expectations; and 
that which is influenced by the terrors of 
hell :—are all equal in the univerſal ſyſ- 
tem, and all involved in univerſal cauſes. 
But as happineſs of every kind is or- 
dained to be the effect of ſome action or 
ſome effort; the purchaſe of ſome in- 
convenience or ſome evil :—we ſeem deſ- 
tined, in ſocieties, to go through all poſ- 
ſible errors, or to taſte fall poſſible miſe- 
ries, in order to form and reliſh a ſtate of 
ſocial happineſs. In this view of things, 
the very conſideration or compariſon of 
the ſanctions of human ſocieties, which 
may be the neceſſary effect of incon- 
venience and wretchedneſs, becomes a 
very reſpectable cauſe (for, in my appre- 
henſion, there is a diſtinction in cauſes) 
of improvements and revolutions in ſocial 
regulations. | 
On theſe accounts, we may not be miſ- 
employed in comparing the different go- 
vernments, 
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vernments, under which the ſanctions of 
preſent or future motives, have, and 
may be uſed; with a view to aſcertain 
their effects on the morals and happineſs 
of men. 

In the firſt tendencies and operations of 
Nature to form communities, we obſerve 
only ſecurity, or freedom from the ap- 
prehenfion of violence: and the firſt vir— 
tue is juſtice, enforced by the power of 
che ſtate. In this caſe, to guard the weak 
againſt the ſtrong, nothing more is ne— 
ceflary, than to counteract force by force, 
or by the apprehenſion of force: the ſtate 
undertaking to retaliate injuries on offen- 
ders, to prevent the repetition of offences. 
This is che firſt improvement into virtue, 
of the only principle we are born with, 
a ſenſe of pleaſure and pain: and here 
the defire is formed, which is the origin 
of intellectual and moral happineſs; that 
of finding happineſs in the happineſs of 
others. On thele ſimple and natural 
principles, we may not only imagine, ſo- 
cictics are ſuſceptible of the higheſt poſſi- 

H 2 ble 
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ble improvements, without the aid of 
external ſanctions from heaven or hell; 
but we have facts to give probability to 
ſuch an hypotheſis. The ſmall ſocieties 
formed in Greece, previous to the ſplen- 
dor of the Greek: name, were colonies 
from Egypt; who availed themſelves of 
Egyptian fables, to obtain a ſettlement 
among the original inhabitants. As they 
advanced in the art of producing public 
happineſs; the real art of government; 
they ſunk theſe fables into diſhonors 
ſimplified political regulations : till, in 
the laſt and greateſt efforts of their un- 
derſtanding, they produced the govern- 
ments of Athens and Sparta; wheſe mo- 
rals had no motive, out of the ſocieties 
where they were immediately practiſed. 
In Italy, numerous little eſtates were ab- 
ſorbed by the Roman Republic ; which 
adopted the ſuperſtitions, while it took 
poſſeſſion of the territories, of its neighbors, 
Theſe, however, when collected into Rome, 
had no credit or conſequerce; but as ex- 
pedients, to a government which deemed 
| every 
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every thing uſeful that extended its con- 
queſts. Roman virtue, public and pri— 
vate, was ſupported by internal regula- | 
tions; of preſent and temporary effect. 93 
Roman glory, in the higheſt enthuſiaſm 


of that paſſion, was confined to this world: 1 
for the Romans do not ſeem to have had 1 
an idea of a future ſtate, until the Greek — 7 
philoſophy introduced it. And though Fe 
maintained by the eloquence of Cicero, | 
and the daily inſtructions of Greek philo- 3 
ſophers in the ſchools of Rome; the doc- + « 
trine was ſo flow in its progreſs, that l 
when the firſt Chriſtians appeared, one of 5 
the accuſations againſt them was, they 5 7 


preached the doctrine of future rewards 

and puniſhments; rendered men indif- 
ferent to their country; and remiſs or 
cowardly in its defence. 

The immediate proviſions of Nature, | 
in regard to morals and public happineſs, 
ſeem to be compriſed in the regulations 
of juſtice and the defire of public hap- 
pineſs: even the paſſion for glory, which 
drew the Greeks beyond the confines of 
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| their territories ; led Alexander to ravage 

| and ſubdue the world; which ſtimulated 
the Romans to deeds of military valour, 
and enabled them to enſlave mankind ;— 
had no motive beyond preſent and politi- 
cal advantages attending the gratification 
of unlimited power. 

The world, however, has exhibited 
ſcenes of equal brilliancy on different 
motives. 

We have obſerved, on the firſt eſta- 
bliſhment of juſtice; in conſequence of 
which the ſrong is not to poſſeſs the pro- 
perty, or perſon of the weak, and every 
man 1s to ſeek his happineſs, while he 
is witneſs to the happineſs of another; 
that a ſtate of mutual aſſiſtance or ſervices 
takes place, and the moſt amiable, the 
moſt uſeful of all ſocial principles is adopted 
—that of becoming happy through the 
happineſs of others. 

Here, as in other caſes, the line which 

* ſeparates good and evil is imperceptible. 
While ſome adopt the natural or ge- 
nuine principle, of ſecking the multi- 

plied 
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plied gratifications of benevolence, pubs 
lic ſpirit, friendſhip, and love; which 
may preter mankind, a country, a friend, 
a miſtreſs, to any private intereſt :- others, 
ſeeking perſonal gratification even in ſo- 
ciety, exchange only the mode of prey- 
ing on others, which they had been forced 
out of by the regulations of juſtice, Re- 


garding men, only for the perſonal ad- 


vantages they afford them, they loſe the 
affection which diſtinguiſhes ſociety from 
a ſtate of nature : and, by ſubſtituting ſel- 
fiſhneſs for the deſire of happineſs, lay 
the foundation of thoſe errors and vices, 
which infeſt the world. 

I ſuppole all the difference of men; and 
all the virtues or vices which are the con- 
ſequences of thoſe differences, to originate 
either in the opinion, that the moment we 
enter ſociety, we are to drop perſonal con- 
ſidetrations or perſonal principles; to live 


for our families, our friends, our country:; 


and find happineſs in their happineſs : or, 
retaining them, and acting on the pure 
principles of ſelf- love, regard all around 
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us only as inſtruments of our gratification, 
and means of procuring ſome advantage. 
I am ſo convinced of this truth, that 1 
never ſaw a good ation which was not, in 
my apprehenſion, performed on the former 
principle; or a bad action, which was not 
directly referrable to the latter. It is in 
vain to ſay, the ill- effects of ſelf- love, may 


be obviated by moral policy; which di- 
rects men to do good to others, as they 


ſow ſecd, in hopes of harveſt. The hu- 
man mind 1s not capable of any proceſs 
in this matter, analogous to that of ſow- 
ing ſeed with the expectation of harveſt. 


It is actuated by inſtantaneous paſſion ; 


and if not careful to conceive or cultivate 
affections for mankind, or immediately 
to enjoy their happineſs, without attend- 
ing to their being the inſtruments of its 
own—if it view them only as inſtruments, 


x * g THIER 
it muſt become inſtantly vicious; and re- 


SS. 


gard itſelf only, as the being to be ſe- 
cured, affected, or gratified by all the 


events in the world. 


On 
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On this principle of ſelfiſhneſs, va- 
riouſly modified ; the various deviations 
from the firſt and ſimple regulations of 
ſociety, in the different forms of govern- 
ment now prevalling, took place. A 
tranſition was ſoon and eaſily made from 
one object to another, as the end of human 
ſociety. On the eſtabliſhment of magiſ- 
tracy, the principle of ſelfiſhneſs ſepa- 
rated the magiſtrate from the public; as 
it generally ſeparates the individual : and 
made him regard ſociety, of which he 


was the creature, inſtrument, and ſervant; 


as the occaſion of private aggrandizement 
or power. However aſtoniſhing the def. 
potiſm of a few men, over whole nations; 
the ſteps to it are eaſy and obvious to the 
eye of ambition. On the firſt deviation 
from inſticutions immediately ſuggeſted by 
Nature, the public object 1s changed. When 
the power of government is to be ſup- 
ported, in any degree, for its own ſake ; 
the people muſt have a motive different 
from any we have hitherto pointed out, 
as arifing out of the conſtitution of ſo- 
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ciety. A regard to the public, as the 
ſource of private happineſs, and the de- 
fire of promoting it; or the genuine 
paſſion of patriotiſm and public ſpirit, 
cannot exiſt, where the effects of public 
ſervices centre in the power or glory of the 
magiſtrate, or the government. This is 
the reaſon, politicians have ſought mo- 
tives out of ſociety, to lead; or force 
men into its duties. They have exhi- 
bited and illuſtrated, by external motives, 
what, in ſpeculation, muſt have been an 
inexplicable paradox—they have induced 
men to give up their property, their 


2 "ſervices, their perſons, to confign the ad- 


vantages of ſociety; and, in being flaves, 
to become the moſt wretched beings in 
nature : on motives merely ideal ; a view 
to the joys of heaven, or apprehenſion 
of the torments of hell. 

We obſerve, that motives have been 
invented or heightened, according to 
the exigencies of vicious governments; 
according to their deviations towards deſ- 


-potiſm ; aud the loft, the utmoſt effort of 


. Human 
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human villaiay, is diſcoverable in the doctrint 
of elernal damnation. | 

The eſlects of theſe motives, have 
been aſtoniſhing. That they ſhould have 
induced men gradually to relinquiſh their 
civil rights, is perhaps accountable : that, 
in the ebullitions of zeal for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a new religion, they ſhould have 
enabled the firſt Chriſtians, who were ex- 
cluded the advantages of ſocicty or per- 
ſccuted in it, to yield up their wretched 
lives, or to ſeek the honors of martyr- 
dom; is not ſurprizing. But when the 
religion of Chriſt and that of Mahomet 
were eſtabliſhed, that the great nations of 
the earth ſhould relinquiſh the rights of 
ſocial beings, and become the ſlaves of 


prielts or kings, to obtain the rewards or- 


avoid the puniſhments of another world— 
ſcems aſtoniſhing. The general preva- 
lence of deſpotic power, 1s owing to this 
circumſtance, We know that Chriſtians 
and Mahometans were employed for cen- 
turies, in waſting the earth; deſtroying or 


Anflaving its inhabitants, by acts of military 
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conduct and valor, which rivalled the 
glory of Greece and Rome on motives, 
apparently originating in another world. 

I think hiſtory may render us com- 
petent to decide on the following propo- 
ſition :— | 

Are the motives of ſocial and public 
ſpirit, or the defire of ſocial and public 
happineſs, ſufficient to hold men in ſociety ; 
to produce the uſeful virtues of the mind 
and heart :—or is it neceſſary to have 
recourſe to the hopes of future rewards 
and the fear of future puniſhments? In 
other words, would men, would ſocieties, 
be moſt virtuous and happy, under the 
firm perſuaſion of the mortality, or the 
Immortality of the human ſoul ? 

I ſhall make ſome efforts, on this ground, 
another time, | 

I am, my Lord, 
Your moſt obedient 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
THE AUTHOR. 


DEATH, 
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LETTER x98 


MY LORD, 


Is our enquiries, on the general ſubje& 
of death, we are come to the important 
queſtions : 

Whether the doctrine of future re- 
wards and puniſhments be neceſſary or 
advantageous, to private morality and 


public happineſs? Or, whether a clear 


and firm perſuaſion, that we are to live 


only here, would effectually ſecure vir- 


tuous morals and general happineſs ? 
We are at perfect liberty to diſcuſs the 
queſtions ; and to determine on them, with- 
out danger of committing offence againſt 
the ſuppoſed obligations of piety. Va- 
rious 


* 
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rious morals and various degrees of hap- 
pineſs are formed from different cauſes; 
on the general, the only foundation fur- 
niſhed by Nature—a ſenfibility to plea- 
ſure and pain. Woe bring into the 
world, only this ſenſfibility—and the mo- 
difications of it into virtues or affections, 
are produced by cauſes, which however 
ſacred ſrom ſuperſtition or policy, are 
in common with all other things, ſubject 
to examination and animadverſion. N 
A ſenſe of pleaſure or pain is the re- 
ſult of the exiſtence, and productive of 
the various qualities of individuals, who 
conſtitute ſocieties. This may be the 
only indiſputable truth in morals or poli- 
tics. If any other had been equally im- 
portant, it would have been equally evi- 
dent. When the ſenſibility has received 
an indefinite variety of modifications, by 
the co-incidence of circumſtances or 
cauſes; and aſſunied the forms of vir- 
tues, vices, principles of morals, and 
maxims of government, not only differ- 
cnt, 
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ent, but oppoſite to each other we are 
loſt in the extenſive and intricate view. 
But if virtues, vices, principles, or con- 
ſtitutions of government, be taken in de- 
tail; the quantity of pleaſure and pain, or 
of happineſs and miſery, may be ſepa- 
rated and aſcertained, by an analyſis of 
thoſe compolitions, in which they may be 
included. By aſcertaining the quantity 
of pleaſure and pain, in the effects of va- 
rious principles, inſtitutions, cuſtoms, 
or . opinions; we may determine their 
comparative value. Every thing is to be 
eſtimated in this manner, by the hap» 
pineſs or miſery it produces. My 
Lord, we are to enquire, whether men 
would be moſt happy, under the firm per- 
ſuaſion of their mortality, or of their im- 
mortality? 

I will ſtate the advantages, on each 
opinion, as fairly or unpartially as I am 
able :—if you rectify my errors, I will 
thank yov. Under the perſuaſion, that 
I may be immortal, I ſhould give the fol- 
lowing reaſons, in favor of the doctrine. 


That 
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That human cuſtoms and governments 
not producing, in all caſes, a ſufficient 
quanrity of happineſs, to render life de- 
firable; in ſome, not ſufficient to render 
it tolerable—it is a wiſe and benevolent 
proviſion, that we ſhould have the hope 
or proſpect of a future ſtate; where ex- 
perience may remedy our errors, or pro- 
vide the proper means of eternal ſecu- 
rity and happineſs. If there were no real 
ground for the opinion; the very hope 
excited by it, would anſwer a ſimilar pur- 
poſe: nay, this hope is the circumſtance 
which gives it a decided preference to the 
oppoſite opinion; for our enjoyment con- 
ſiſting more in hope than in poſſeſſion, a 
perſuaſion of the immortality of the hu- 
man ſoul muſt be a perpetual ſource of 
ſatisfaction, which we could not derive 
from actual enjoyment. This is the only 
conſolation which can be imagined, un- 
der the miſeries ariſing from error and 
vice; which no conduct or prudence can 
remove: no circumſtances can deprive 


us of hope; therefore, no condition can 
be 


1. 


be deſtitute of ſatisfaction.— This, I think, 
is the firſt and ſtrongeſt argument in fa- 
vor of a future ſtate. 

I ſhould alſo affirm, the dockrine is 
neceſſary to the continuance of human 
ſocieties, as they actually exiſt. — The 
prineiples of thoſe ſocieties are ſuch, as 
not to furniſh ſufficient motives for good 
conduct; without the rewards and pu- 
niſhments of a future. world :—the hope 
or apprehenſion of theſe events hang 
over the mind in private; and deſtroy, 
in the bud, thoſe weeds, which would 
over-run the ſtate. In ſome communities, 
exiſtence depends on apprehenſions in re- 
gard to futurity : for life, in every view 
of it, becoming undeſirable, the people 
would throw it off with deteſtation ; and 
ſuicide would be the general remedy for 
miſery—but that the fear of ſomething 
* after death, puzzles the will.” 

1 ſhould add a ſtronger reaſon, in the 
opinion of ſome people the neceſſity of 
remedy ing errors; of allotting rewards to 


the good, or puniſhments to the wick- 
cd, 
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ed, with more equity than is here exer- 
ciſed. In this department of the divine go- 
vernment, matters are ſo conducted, that 
the virtuous are frequently miſerable, and 
the vicious happy: and if a judgment 
ſhould not take place to invert theſe diſ- 
tributions ; or to allot happineſs to the 
good and miſery to the wicked, Provi- 
dence muſt be ſubje& to imputations, 
which would diſhonor human govern- 
ments. Indeed every circumſtance ſhew 
this to be a ſtate of trial for futurity : 
unequal periods of exiftence ; inequality 
of ſituations and advantages are various 
circumſtances of probation ; the general 
wiſhes, hopes, nay, the fixed perſuaſion 
of mankind, that they ſhall ſurvive, are 
impreſſions of the divine hand; ſuggeſ- 
tions of the Deity, which he could not 
diſappoint, conſiſtently with benevolence 
and goodneſs, Every thing in nature 
ſeems to arrive at perfect maturity, or 
to anſwer the purpoſes of its creation, 
except man; who, if he is not to live 
hereafter, had better, in moſt caſes, not 
55 0 
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to have lived at all. Theſe are the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons, I know, to ſupport the utility of 
the doctrine. 

On the other hand, under the perſua- 
fion, that I am, like all other creatures 
around me, only a mortal being—l ſhould 
ſay, the hope of futurity is pernicious in 
all the views that have been deline- 
ated. The preference of hope to poſ- 
ſeſſion, is the effect of a weak and puerile 
imagination, which employs itſelf in vi- 
ſions or reveries. Reaſon being conver- 
fant only in realities, knows no ſuch prin- 


ples. Even 1n inconvenient or wretched 


ſituations, where it may be ſuppoſed hope, 
by furniſhing employment for the imagi- 
nation, may ſuſpend miſery, or be uſe- 
ful; it is the very circumſtance which 


rivets the chains of indolence and deſpair : 


it is the ignis fatuus, which draws off the 
man's attention from his immediate path; 
gradually multiplies his inconveniences 
and errors, until it plunges him in irre- 
mediable miſery. Perſons of ſuperior ta- 
tents have occaſionally perceived the doc- 

tine 
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trine of nature, reſpecting diſtant hopes. 
Julius Cœſar, when he landed an army in 
Britain, ſet ſire to his ſhips: and the ſol- 
diers did their duty; which they might 
not have done, if, on the firft difficul- 
ties, their imaginations could have re— 
curred to Italy. Nature has formed and 
fixed us to chis earth; all the interme- 
diate ſpaces, which ſeparate us from other 
worlds, are impaſſable: we can con- 
ceive no means of communication,— 
Here therefore, and here only, we are to 
fix our attention, to employ our talents, 
and to enjoy our happineſs. What folly, 
what cruelty, to hold up to the mind 
hopes of diſtant impoſſibilities; the firſt 
effect of which muſt be inattention to 
preſent and neceſſary duty: which inat- 
tention will produce error, ſtanding in 
need of ſtill ſtronger future hopes or 
future deluſions until vice and miſery 
have nothing to alleviate them, but the 
reveries of weak or diſordered imagina- 
tions. 


That 
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That ſocieties, formed on the opinion 
of a future lite, depend on it for ſupport 
or continuance, may be true; but this 
circumſtance does not prove either the 
truth, or the utility of the opinion, Men 
enter into ſociety from neceſſity. They 
form conſtitutions to procure public hap- 
pineſs. Where this object is obtained, 
the government always, and infallibly, 
ſupports itſelf. Men may reaſon falla- 
ciouſly of political principles ; but they 
feel truly in regard to happineſs and mi— 
ſery. Any circumſtance, therefore, which 
draws the attention from the only end 
of human ſociety; the only plain or ſim- 
ple teſt by which all regulations, laws, 
and inſtitutions are to be tricd—is an in- 
Jury. This is the caſe with the doctrine 
of a future ſtate, It confuſes or per- 
verts our ideas on the purpoſes of human 
ſociety. It teaches mankind to rank go- 
vernments, magiſtrates, kings, and other 
occaſions of their ſufferings, as they do 
ſtorms, earthquakes, or peſtilences ; a- 
mong the ordinances of Providence, to 
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which they are to ſubmit in a ſtate of 
trial, to obtain better conditions, or bet- 
ter ſituations in a future world, Who 
does not ſee, that all wretched con- 
ſtitutions of government owe their ſup- 
port and continuance to this doctrine ? 
It deludes or amuſes the people, from en- 
quiries neceſſary to their relief, Falſe 
hope ſooths the mind under evils, which 
reaſon and virtue would remove. Patience, 
ſubmiſſion, hypocriſy, become the ſub- 
ſtitutes of thoſe great or excellent qualities, 
which would perfect the inſtitutions of ſo- 
cial life, and make communities happy. 
Where remedies can not be applied; where 
combinations of errors and faults have de- 
feated every purpoſe of ſociety; have 
made a community the prey of a few, or 
of one—a diabolical doctrine hovers over the 
wretch who has nothing left: though 
ardently wiſhing to force himſelf from 
miſęery—he is terrifted into forbearance 
by the apprehenſion of eternal torments. 
Who will ſay, that deſpotiſm would find 
ſlaves in any part of the earth, if the 

doctrines 
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doctrines of futurity were withdrawn ? 
Who will maintain, that any form of go- 
vernment, producing public evils or 
public miſeries, would long ſubſiſt; if 
men, having no hopes or fears beyond 
this world, had their attention confincd to 


the regulations and intereſts of ſociety ? '\ 
If theſe things cannot be affirmed, or / 


maintained—if deſpotiſm, tyranny, and 
oppreſſion, in various degrees, be the 
cauſes of all the miſeries we endure : if 
this doctrine be the principal ſupport of 
thoſe evils—what are the illuſions of 
pious romance, or the tales and legends 
of poetic ſuperſtition, when fairly com- 
pared with palpable and enormous miſ- 
chiefs! They are like the decorations of 
a fiend: charms to injure; or beauties 
10 deſtroy. | 

It may occur to ſome prudent per- 


ſons, theſe ſentiments, whether true or 


falſe, are improper to be ſtated ; as they 
may be miſunderitood ; or be imprudent- 
ly applied. J will take care, they ſhall 
not be miſunderſtood, by any man who 

| chuſes 
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chuſes to be informed on the ſubjects, in 
the moſt unequivocal phraſes of the Eng- 
liſh language. It is true, and it ſhould be 
obvious, that the doctrine of a future 
ſtate, either of rewards or puniſhments— 
by holding diſtant and falſe expectations 
before the mind, draws its attention from 
its immediate and proper employment 
that the miniſters of that doctrine, by 
blending with the officers and magiſtrates 
of communities, have had the addreſs to 
keep the end or purpoſe of ſociety out 
of view; have prevailed on men to ac- 
quieſce in the deprivation of civil rights, 
or the loſs of public happineſs, by the 
promiſes and threats of futurity that 
this doctrine, has in all ages ſerved the 
purpoſes of deſpotiſm, tyranny, or political 
oppreſſion- that, by preventing flaves from 
withdrawing by ſuicide, from a life uni- 
formly wretched, it perpetuates miſery, — 
and by furniſhing pretences for upholding 
the motley equivocal fabricks, called 
forms of government—it is the occaſion of 


all the evils which deſolate the world. 
Away 


69) 


Away then, with that caution which 
would check enquiry and freedom on the 
ſubject. Away with that ſelfiſh diſhoneſt 
principle, which would keep truths from 
public view, or hide them among the 


uſeleſs arcana of a daſtardly philoſophy ! 
What are philoſophers! What is philo- |. 
ſophy! What is truth! if they affe& / 


not the principles and inſtitutions of ſo- 
ciety ! The miſer, who buries his trea- 
ſure in the earth; and the philoſopher, 
who keeps the effects of his enquiries 
from public view ; are characters equally 
uſeleſs, equally contemptible in the eſti- 
mation of reaſon. But, in the name of 
common ſenſe, what renders the doctrine 
of immortality ſacred : what ſhould make 
us cautious in examining its truth or 
falſehood ; or plainly declaring our opt- 
nions? It has had full time to ſhew its 


importance and utility to the world. It 


it does not bring indiſputable credentials ; 
if its utility is ſo far from being queſtion- 
able, that it may be demonſtrated a cer- 

Vol. I. 1 tain, 


1 


tain, general, and important injury will 

its pretended utility, to keep the common 

people in order, under governments which 

oppreſs them, be aſſigned as a reaſon for 

treating it with reſpect? It furniſhes the 

buttreſſes of wretched and ruinous fabrics, 

which afford neither comfort nor ſhel- 

— ter to their miſerable inhabitants. The 

ſooner they are withdrawn, the ſooner will 

the people be turned with better habi- 
ee 7 4 

As to the preſumption in favor of futu- 

rity, from apparent errors to be remedied ; 

ſketches to be filled up; or-plans to be 

executed—this will not bear much conſi- 

deration. It is the ſuggeſtion of human 

vanity and ignorance. There 1s not a cir- 

* cumſtance in the world, that has the leaſt 

oo 4; appearance of error or imperfection - but 

as it refers to human ſocieties. A miſtake 

in the divine government is impoſhble ; 

no man has it in his power to commit 

an offence againſt the Deity; no man, 


who has an underſtanding above that of 
an 


„ 


an idiot, will talk of ſketches to be filled 
up, or plans to be executed in the ad- 
miniſtration of the univerſe. That the 
lives of animals are of unequal length ; 
that their portions of happineſs or mi- 
ſery are unequal, may be true; as it 
may be true, that the moſt fragrant and 
beautiful flowers may be trodden with 
contempt, while others, leſs valuable, are 
cultivated in the gardens of princes. Will 
it be faid, becauſe the violet has drooped 
unobſerved in the wilderneſs, or has been 
cruſhed by the foot of a brute—thar it is 
entitled to a reſurrection, in order to 
anſwer the purpoſes of its creation? The 


blooming intant, ſnatched away by death, 


is like that violet nipped in the bud: cach 
having equally obeyed the laws of the 


Deity, in juſt entering life, and diſappear- 
ing; each equally deſtitute of all claim to 
immortality. That we ſhould wiſh the 


child we love never to die; nay, that 
affection ſhould hold before us the 
image of a beloved friend; and make it 

| 2 dithcult 
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difficult to credit, that ſo much excellence 
can be no more—all theſe are amiable de- 
lufions, which I have often and deeply 
felt: but they prove nothing to reſt our 
hopes upon in the cool hours of reflec- 


tion. They amount only to wiſhes; which 
are among the moſt frivolous and moſt in- 
jurious occupations of the human mind. 


In ſhort, if the doctrine of a future 
ſtate, by withdrawing our attention from 
preſent intereſts, makes us miſunderſtand 
or neglect them — If, in the long trial 
we have had of its effects they have not 
been favorable to private or public virtue 
If, under vicious governments, it has 
been ſo far from correcting their effects, 
and producing virtue or happineſs in 
oppoſition to them, that it has been the 
ſupport of thoſe governments ; nay, that 
the worſt ſpecies of deſpotiſm, civil, po- 
litical, and religious, has been created by 


this doctrine—it is time it ſhouid be re- 


probated; the efforts of the world ſhould 


be exerted to break this great chain, which 
bends 
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bends the necks of its inhabitants to ſlavery x4 
aud wretchednefs. | /\ * 
I have the honor to be, | 

My Lord, 
Your moſt obedient . 
And moſt humble ſervant, 8 | 
THE AUTHOR, 1 


i 
* 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF THEISM. 
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THIS Liturgy is not, like the Engliſh Book of 
Common Prayer, a tranſlation of the Roman 
Catholic Miſſal ;—it is not, like the imitations 
and amendments of that tranſlation, intended to 
form a ſea, for the emolument of the author: 


—it is a ſpecimen of Public Service, in which 


Philoſophers might join, without inſulting their 
underſtandings, or corrupting their hearts. 


— . — 


is 


FIRST SERVICE, 


MINISTER, OR READER. 


P OWERFUL Ruler of the Univerſe ! 
whatever thou art—whether Nature neceſ- 
ſarily exiſting ; or the animating ſpirit of 
mortals, —we adore Thee, who by impe- 
netrable methods conducteſt all things to 
Thy purpoſes. 
READER, joined by the Congregation. 
Thou haſt the univerſe for Thy temple : 
Thy homage, is the meditation of wiſ- 
dom; and Thy incenſe, a pure and virtuous 
heart. 1 
REA DER. | 
Nothing we are capable of conceiving, 
approaches Thy nature ; which has neither 
form nor eſſence, comprehenſible by us. 
Univerſal Principle of all exiſtence; and 
the centre in which all things terminate! 
Source of life and death; of motion or 
I 6 of 


1 


»* reſt! The heavens, the earth, and the 
are preſerved by Thee; but the crea- 
t or deſtruction of worlds, ſeems indif- 
terent to Thy happineſs! 
PEOPLE, foining the Miniſter. 

By the viſible things of this world; 
and their admirable order, we conceive 
there is a cauſe of them; that cauſe we 
call God: but we have no idea, or image 
of him, in our minds. 

S READER. 

Man is the moſt excellent of all objects 
in our knowledge; a machine reflecting 
on his own motions. Whether the gene- 
ral principle actuating Nature, be ana- 
logous to that of man, we cannot know: 
we muſt judge of the picture, without 
Hoping to know the artiſt. 

In the frail compoſition of mortals, 
there is no principle implanted, either of 
conſciouſneſs or ſenſation, which is not 
equally diffuſed through the beautiful and 
expanded ſyſtem of nature; or which is 
not regulated by ſome general or uni- 


form cauſe. This is the object of univer- 
ſal 
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fal adoration; and this is infinitely de- 
graded by all ſimilitude with chance, ne- 
ceſſity, or the random concourſe of matter. 
It is this univerſal principle, which com- 


bines the elements of which we are com- 


poſed; develops our powers; enables us 
to chuſe objects which are agreeable, or 
to avoid thoſe which are painful ; con- 
ducts us to our diflolution ; and ſubjects, 
us to that law, from which nothing can 
be exempted, 
PEOPLE. 
In him, we live and move, and have our 
being. 
READER. | 
Every thing exiſting, ſeems to be the 
conſequence of properties in nature z 
mingling or changing its forms, pro- 
-ducing good and evil, order and diſorder. 
We are blind, when we imagine blind 
cauſes; we are ignorant of the regulating 
power of Nature, when we attribute them 
to neceſſity or chance ; we are not better 
informed, when we refer them to intel» 
ligence analogous to the nature of man : 
we 
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we invent words, when not acquainted 


with things; and believe ourfelves wiſe, 


when we obſcure ideas we cannot analyze 


or define. We renounce all myſterious 
incomprehenſible language, concerning 
matter acting blindly, the neceſſity of eſ- 
ſences, or the divinity of chance. We do 
not conſider nature, or the God of nature, 
as having the organs or the intelligence of 
man; but as the centre, origin, and cauſe 
of all perceptions, all ideas, all intuition, 
all thoughts, all plans, and all actions. 

We will not perſiſt in defining thy na- 


ture, or complimenting thy excellencies, 


O ineffable and univerſal cauſe: it involves 
us in a confuſſion of embarraſſing ideas, 
which is inſupportable. To compote 
Thee of the different parts of nature, is to 
involve ourſelves in the difficulty of a li- 
mited univerſe; or of infinity conſiſting 
of parts. To ſuppoſe Thee an individual, 
is ſeparating Thee from the univerſe, and 
deſtroying Thy infinity. To paint, by our 
imaginations, an idea of an infinite Be- 
ing, is impoſſible : yet, to doubt the exiſ- 
. tence 


3 


tence of one uniform, univerſal cauſe, 
which every ſtep we take in the path of 
knowledge indiſputably proves, is to doubt 
the ſtrongeſt accumulation of evidence, 
which our minds are capable of receiving. 
Whatever we aver, is in language formed 
on our immediate neceſſities; whatever 
we imagine, as to the manner of thy ex- 
iſtence, by means of powers limited to our 
preſent wants, is ſo far from leading us to 
the truth, that it often makes us loſe every 
idea of Thee. It is not neceſſary our 
imaginations ſhould comprehend Thee, 
as they do not comprehend our own na- 
tures. 
RESPONSE. 

It is ſufficient, that the evidence of thy 
exiſtence, be as certain and inexplicable 
as our own. 

READER. | 
In this conviction, we conſider Thee 
with affections; which are nothing in re- 


gard to Thee; but important to ourſelves, 


They banjſh fear, inquietude, and diſtruſt ; 
they extinguiſh inhuman zeal, and thoſe 
ſentiments 
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ſentiments of partiality or hatred, which 
accompany all ſuperſtitions: they purify 
that philoſophic and religious enthufiaſm, 
incident to all good men who contem- 
plate the works of nature; and they furniſh 
them with piety every way worthy a rea- 
ſonable mind. | 

In aſcribing attributes to Thee, O in- 
effable, incomprehenſible Being, all lan- 
guage muſt fail. The idea of a cauſe 
of all things; of a Being comprizing all 
poſſible perfections in an infinite degree 
—is an abyſs ſo vaſt, ſo unfathomable; 
its immenſity overwhelms; and all our 
faculties are annihilated. 

Superior to all things; involving all 
things, God cannot do any thing for 
glory! | 

In the diſpoſitions of nature, regarding 
ſimilar claſſes of being, there is an uni- 
formity analogous to equity; but nothing 
like mutual obligation : we would do well, 
therefore, neither to adore, or to arraign, 
the cquity of Divine Providence, 

The 
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The term Goodneſs, moſt honourable 
to human character, 1s inadequate to our 
idea of that diſpoſition of nature, which 
produces all its happinefs. Thy exiſtence, 
which we underſtand not, is the founda- 
tion of ours, which is incomprehenſible. 
In regarding that exiſtence; in ſtudying 
its preſervation by the regulations of rea- 
ſon, we obey Thee; we yield to the im- 
pulſe of ſentiments with which Thou haſt 
inſpired us; and we find our happineſs in 
ourſelyes, in purſuing the biafs or direc- 
tion of that modification Thou haſt given 
us. 

Wiſdom, Juſtice, Mercy, Patience, are 
human virtues; and the application to 
Thee is abſurd. In thus retailing Thy 
excellencies, we deſtroy every idea of Thy 


infinity; and reduce J hee into the Magiſ- N 


trate of a limited empire. 

Our ideas, even oſ Supreme Power de- 
liberately exerciſed, are feeble or difpro- 
portionate. All action, all cauſes, are 
eſſential to Thy nature; and as neceſ- 
ſarily ſuppoſed as Thy exiſtence, 


In 
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In endeavoring to apply to Thee, any 
of the qualities or virtues of men, we are 
impeded by inviolable obſtacles. Every 
effect differs from its cauſe, in the very 
circumſtances which conſtitute an effect. 
We are thy creatures; effects from Thee; 
and may have no qualities in common 
with our Creator. Our induſtry; our 
knowledge; our wiſdom convince us, He 
is ſo much above all the ideas or images 
we can form, that our very efforts to de- 
fine and repreſent him, often cloud or 
embaraſs our underſtandings. 

It is our buſineſs, however, to inſtruct 
ourſelves in all the orders of beauty, in 
all the utility of particular forms. We 
gradually riſe to general cauſes; with 
hearts more expanded, and minds more 
comprehenfive, we perpetually ſeck that 
cauſe which actuates the univerſe. 

+ PEOPLE. 


We cannot, by ſearching, find out 
God. 


\ 


. | READER, 


% 


READER, 

It is to man, to ſociety, to our coun- 
try, our talents are important, and our 
virtues ſhould be directed. If we per- 
ccive not the moral ties, which bind man 
to an inſect, how ſhall we ſpeak of thoſe 
which bind us to the Deity ; before whom 
we find ourſelves annihilated, when we 
glance our thoughts at his being or pw 
tections. 

While the pleaſures of novelty, beauty, 
or grandeur, are excited by the contem- 
plation of Nature, the cauſe cannot be 
imperfectly conſidered without emotion. 


ing clouds; or gilds the earth with its 
rays, all ſenfible beings experience ſenti— 
ments of ſatisfaEtion : the birds fing; the 
cattle low ; and man, feeling his exiſtence 


— 


When the ſun riſes; diſpels the morn- 


a bleſſing, correſponds with the general / 


harmony; redoubles his ſatisfaction, by 
reflecting on that univerſal Power which 
renevs his daily joy. 

Awful objects are ſublime, and dilate 
the ſoul with pleaſure. 


thuſiaſm 


This 1s the en 
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thuſiaſm of devotion. Details of uncon- 
nected facts in naturc, or the random ope- 
rations of blind fatality, are clouded with 
cold and melancholy. But when the ſlight- 
eſt analogies of deſign are pointed out, they 
become intereſting ; the heart is warmed 
by admiration; and the purſuit gratifies 
the beſt feelings of the mind. 

Let us guard ourſelves in this perilous 
ſituation, We are approaching the con- 
fines of ſuperſtition. Let us beware, of 
flattering a cauſe, which acts by fixed 
principles, and of which nothing can alter 
the effects: implore not a Power, which, 
by the diſcord of elements, and the inceſ- 


ſant production or diſſolution of forms, 


maintains the harmony and ſtability of 
the world : and expect not, the plan of 
Nature, or the properties of beings, ſhould 
be changed on our applications: fire will 
burn, or diſeaſe conſume us; and the 
moſt impetuous cries will not prevent the 
miſery of our country, if governed by 
weakneſs or deſpotiſm. 


PEOPLE. 
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PEOPLE. 

To oppoſe, or correct the deſigns of 
Nature, is folly; to regulate, or wiſh to 
change them, is madneſs! 

READ ER. 

Above all things, let us avoid the delu- 
ſions of fanaticiſm. As it is abſurd to 
deny the exiſtence of God; becauſe that 
exiſtence may be incomprehenſible ; it is 
folly and extravagance to aſcribe qualities 
to him, which exiſt only in our own nature; 
or to tremble before an image, the parts 
of which our fancies have arbitrarily com- 
bined. The moſt odious divinities have 
been created by ignorance or impoſture: 
credulity has cheriſned them; they are 
reverenced from habit; and tyranny ſup- 
ports their intereſts, becauſe tyranny can 
profit only by the folly or miſery of man- 
kind. Our imaginations wander, when 
we quit experience. Indolence has re- 
courſe to example or authority, to avoid 
action or reflection; and we attempt to 
remedy our ignorance, by adopting words 
that have no meaning. There can be no 

virtue, 
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virtue, where God is the enemy of vir- 
tue, the tyrant of the human race; 
where he violates thoſe laws of nature, of 
which he is ſuppoſed the author. Let 
us ſoar above the thick atmoſphere of 
falſehood, myſtery, and contradiction.— 
Let us carefully avoid. thoſe men, who 
are aſſociated into claſſes or profeſſions, 
to profit by our errors, to corrupt, en- 
ſlave, to render us vicious and miſer- 
able. Imagination, enthuſiaſm, habit, 
prepoſſeſſion, authority, and various ſpe- 
cies of tyrannic force, are the ſubſtitutes 
of knowledge, reflection, reaſon; and 
oblige men to profeſs opinions deemed 
neceſſary to keep depraved ſocieties in 
order. We renounce the ſcience of reli- 
gious chimeras, ſo profitable to its profeſ- 
fors ; ſo fatal to their fellow-citizens. Ty- 
rants of the earth; the moſt wicked, the 
moſt deteſtable of men, are the models on 
which the character of the Deity has been 
generally formed ; and the moſt oppreſſive 
government, the ſymbol of the Divine, 
Adminiſtration, It is to a capricious deſ- 


pot; 


t 


pot; to a malignant genius; to a formi- 
dable demon; the offspring of ignorance 
or calamity that men commonly pay 
their ſervile and degrading homage. We 
will not perſiſt, in imagining the Deity 
iniquitous or cruel; laying ſnares for his 
offspring, and puniſhing them for falling. 
READER, Joined by the Congregation. 

Deſpotic government has not produced 
a tyrant; human nature has not generated 
a monſter, ſo cruel, ſo revengtul, ſo wick- 
ed, as the odious phantom, to which ſu- 
perſtition is devoted! 


END OF THE FIRST SERVICE. 
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SECOND SERVICE. 


READER. 

WE are aſſembled, ſolemnly to recog- 
nize ſentiments, which may induce us to 
avoid the evils of ſuperſtition, and guard 
againſt the apathy of the votaries of chance. 
Things are not, to one another, diſunited 
or independent ; there ſeems to be cohe- 
rence in the whole; and we infer order, 
proportion, or ſomething more analo- 
gous to deſign than to chance. All things 
are related ; branches to trees; trees to 
earth, water, and air, which yield their 
nutriment : ſeeds, fruits, and leaves, to 
the animals which feed on them : ani- 
mals to one another, and to the elements 
in which they exiſt; wings fitting them 
for the air, fins for the ſea, and feet for 
the earth. All theſe relations take place, 
where we have knowledge; where we 
have none, we can form no judgment : 


and we muſt ſubmit to the reſtraints of in- 


capacity 
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capacity and ignorance. We ſhould ex- 
hibit ourſelves vain and conceited idiots, 
were we to arraign the univerſe, where we 
are as moths or atoms; and where the 


{mall or trifling parts we comprehend, 
are excellent and admirable: or to con- 


fine all ideas of order and perfection to 
ourſelves, while we deny it to that Nature, - 


or principle of Nature, which gave us 
being. 
RESPONSE, - 

The laſt ſtage of preſumptuous igno- 
rance, is that of beings affecting wiſdom, 
to correct the wiſdom by which they were 
formed. 

READER. 

We ſee an order, analogous to intelli- 
gent diſpoſition, in the conſtituent parts 
of the ſyſtem we inhabit; in a combined 
ſeries of cauſes and effects, producing the 


active exiſtence or ſupport of the whole. 


All things are ſubject to the laws of this 


order; and all beings are obliged to an- 


ſwer its general ends. But the ſyſtem is 
ſometimes alarmed! Comets, in purſuing 
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their courſes, diſturb its tranquillity, or 
excite terror in the people, to whom all 
things have wonders. Our own ſeaſons 
feem diſplaced ; the elements diſpute the 
dominion of the world; the ſea paſſeth its 
limits; the ſolid earth is ſhaken; the 
mountains blaze; ſterility deſolates the 
plains; or peſtilence ſweeps off animals 
and men. Afﬀrighted mortals lift up 
their hands to ſome imagined cauſe of the 
apparent diſorder; while Nature is inca- 
pable of admitting the ſlighteſt deviation 
from her laws, which alter or diſſolve all 
things at proper times, to aſſume new ar- 
rangements and new forms. 

The Congregation joining the READER, 

The cauſe of theſe alterations, we may 
never be able to define, in languages 
formed on the wants or purpoſes of mor- 
tals : our abilities may not be competent 
to the undertaking : but we can avoid the 
preſumption of referring them to ſuch ab- 
ſurdities as abſolute neceſſity, blind fate, 


or Nature operating by chance. 
READER. 
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READER. 

Our efforts will ever be vain; though 
often commendable ; to penetrate the ſanc- 
tuary of Nature. Matter, of which all 


things around us 1s formed, is incom- 
prehenſible; we cannot define, with 


clearneſs, its mode of affecting us. How 
ſhall we ſpeak of Nature, or of Nature's 


God! Every thing tends to convince us, 


we ſhould not, for we cannot ſeek the 
Deity out of nature. Every thing to us 
is impoſſible, which is not produced by 


its laws. Our ideas of matter or its 


forms, are imperfect or defective -how 
then ſhall we preſume, on the concluſions 
of our underſtandings, concerning the 
ſource of all elements, all principles, all 
properties, all modes of exiſtence and 
action! 


The rocks which balance the earth; 


the flowers that decorate its ſurface; 
the beings who are born, brought to 


maturity, and periſh- on it; —are all im- 


plied in that ſublime idea, which no lan- 
guage is formed to expreſs. We ſee no- 
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thing, we know nothing, but material be- 
ings, and the laws by which they act. 
The READER, joined by the People. 

The general principle, in which all ac- 


tion, all intelligence, all pleaſure, all pain, 


all good, all evil, are involved, we al- 
ways miſrepreſent, when we attempt to 


6 lere; ; and we may be ſaid to degrade, 


even. by aflixing bim names! 


REA DER. 
All the world is one perpetual ſcene of 


tranſmigration: an animal no ſooner quits 


one form than it aſſumes another; na- 
ture is in perpetual youth. Every be- 
ing is convertible into every thing; all 
is reducible to one: the univerſe, and 
the wonderful principle that actuates it, 


are always the ſame. It is our buſineſs to 


learn the laws of that great whole, of 
which we feel the influence; to contem- 
plate its energy; or to apply real diſco- 
veries to our real intereſt and happineſs. 
When ignorant of its combinations, pro- 
perties, or forces, the univerſe is a icene 


of illuſions. We will ſhake off that ſtupid 
indo- 
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indolence, which wears the form of re— 
ſpect for antiquity, or the inſtitutions of 
our fathers; and have recourſe to bold, 
laborious experiments, which alone can 
force out the ſecrets of Nature, By ac- 
curate and attentive reſearches, we will 
endeavor to trace all particular chains of 
cauſes, into a general principle, a central 
power in Nature; to which all powers, all 
eſſences, all energies are ſubject; which 
regulates the movements of all beings ; 
and, in different methods, induces their 
concurrence in its general plan or pur- 
poſe ; which is the life, action, and pre- 
ſervation of the whole, by the perpetual 
changes or revolutions of its parts. 


"MF N N. 


W are loſt, when we attempt to ima— 
gine, the indefinite ſucceſſion of combi- 
nations, which take place in the univerſe, 

— Suns may be extinguiſhed; planets 
blown away as duſt in the incomprehen- 
ible regions of ſpace: other ſuns and 
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other planets be formed, and deſcribe their 

/revolutions. Man! a ſmall portion of 
/ this earth ! a point in the univerſe almoſt 
imperceptible !—ſhall man deem the whole 
made for him? or that he is the confidant 
and ſovereign of Nature? the inſect of a 
day, ſhall he conceive himſelf immortal? 
Eile all nature is changing, while no- 
thing retains a permanent form, ſhall he 
plead exemption from the inviolable law? 
—and while amuſing himſelf with vain 
opinions, ſhall he remain the only crea- 
ture that anticipates his fate, with horror 
and regret ? 

Let us relinquiſh the abſurdity of mak- 
ing man the centre of the univerſe. Let 
us not reſt our ſentiments and manners, 
on contradictory opinions, abſtract ſpe- 
culations, abſurd or diſcordant oracles ; 
but on principles deduced from Nature, 
founded on experience and reaſon, Let 
the involved or combined intereſts of in- 
dividuals and ſocieties, furniſh the max- 


ims of our morality ; as they never vary 
with 
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with the caprices of imagination, or the 
impulſes of irregular paſſion. 
The People joining the MINISTER. 

It 1s not given us to know firſt princi- 
ples ; not even our own origin: but it. is 
given us to have reaſon and virtue; and 
In all things beyond them, to confeſs our 
ignorance. | 

READER. | 

Whence are we? Whether produced 
from eternity? Whether the tranfient 
effects of natural cauſes? Whether to 
continue in ſucceſſion for ever? Or to 
give place to new ſpecies of being ?—all 
is beyond our knowledge !—The relation 
of things to us, as we now exiſt, cither 
as individuals, or members of ſociety, is 
all we can comprehend ; all that 1s ne- 
ceſſary to our happineſs. 


CONFESSION. 


IF we have been defective in our con- 
duct, we have ſinned againſt the principles 
of our exiſtence ; againſt the rules of ſo- 

| K 4 ciety; 
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ciety ; againſt ourſelves, in foregoing the 
moſt deſirable advantages. 
It is impoſſible we ſhould reſiſt the will 
/ of God; or, that the Author of all beings, 
ſhould have enemies of his own forming. 
Let us avoid the inconveniences of ſu- 
perſtition, the principal of which is the 
habit of committing offences; and actually 
. becoming, by conſtantly confeſſing our- 
ſelves, criminal. Let us not be familiar 
with vices, in the hope of remedying them 
by repentance; let not the habit of con- 
ſidering, or confeſſing ourſelves unfaith- 
ful to God, diſpoſe us to become unjuſt 
and diſhonorable to men! 
RESPONSE. 
Amen. 


PRAYER. 


THE homage of man, ſhould be on 
the altar of virtue. It would be folly to 
expreſs our wiſhes or prayers, in regard 
to events, which are the effects of univer- 
fal and immutable arrangements; as it 

would 


E 
would be, that water may not moiſten, or 


that fire may not burn. 
We are invited by Nature inceſſantly 


to augment the ſum of our happineſs; 


not to humble or deteſt ourſelves; not to 
ſacrifice, to any chimerical idol, the ſoft 
and endearing affections of our hearts, 
We will not otter up to Heaven, vows, 
Tacrifices, or oblations, to eſcape misfor- 
tunes, which are the conſequences of our 
-own negligence and ignorance; the tolly 


of our inſtitutions, cuſtoms, or opinions; 


the abſurdity of our laws; and the ini— 
quity of our religions. We will not bow 
before a tyrant, be his imagined abode in 
heaven or in earth. Deſpotiſm depraves, 
in order to enſlave us: ignorance and ſer- 
vitude render us wicked and wretched. 
Wearied with idle fables, impenetrable 
myſteries, or puerile ceremonies, we fix 
our thoughts on intelligible objects, fen- 
Able truths, and uſeſul knowledge. 

We are aſhamed of that frenzy, which, 
to prevent the ſmalleſt evil to ourſelves, 
haz tempted us to aſk, that the eternal 
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chain of things may be broken, or 
induced us to hate and torment each 
other for unintelligible opinions. 
We deſpiſe that vanity, or ſelfiſhneſs, 
which would lead us, for the good or evil 
that may affect ourſelves, to impute fa- 
vor or malice to the Power actuating the 
univerſe; or to imagine our cries and 
vows can interrupt an univerſal force act- 
ing by univerſal laws. We ſubmit to our 
lot: we ſeek, in Nature, remedies pro- 
vided for the ills ſhe occaſions ; ſalutary 
productions to remove our diſeaſes; ex- 
perience and truth to counteract our er- 
rors. She 1s impartial to all her produc- 
tions; all things are ſubject to her laws; 
it muſt be by the ſuſpenſion of thoſe 
laws, not by our ſufferings, that her har- 
mony would be interrupted, or diſorder 
could take place. 

Let us no longer affect to deſpiſe rea- 
lities, while we meditate on chimeras ; or 
neglect experience to be occupied by 
conjectures, prayers, or wiſhes: let us 
cultivate reaſon ; and. before we attempt 


to 
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to aſcertain the lot of mortals, in future 
regions, let us render them happy in their 
preſent abode. 
RESPONSE. 
Amen. 


T H. 


OVER every atom of the human frame, 
we find diffuſed a ſenſe of pleaſure or 
abhorrence of pain. Every movement 
we make diſcovers, or confirms, the fun- 
damental principle of virtue, that plea- 
ſure is annexed to actions tending to our 
preſervation and utility; pain to the con- 
trary. Among the objects affecting us, we 
chuſe, we add, we multiply, we divide; 
until the buſineſs is complicated, and an 
error in the proceſs confounds us. In- 
ſtead of deploring our misfortune with un- 
manly deſpair; inſtead of unavailing con- 
feſſions: inſtead of committing ourſelves 
to others who may deceive us, or praying 
to Heaven to do, what can be done only 


by ourſelves; we muſt recur to the ele- 
ments 
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ments of this noble ſcience, and correct 
the error in its principles. If we have no 
capacity, or have no leiſure for theſe de- 
ductions; let us not ſubmit our under- 
ſtandings to the authority of others; a 
ſtate of degradation much below any ſpe- 
cies of ignorance: as the belief of mathe- 
matical truths are not enjoined on thoſe 
who do not underſtand them; the truths 
\ of morality, or religion, are enjoined on 
thoſe only who comprehend them. 
Iñ all the paths of knowledge, we find 
| theſe general marks to direct us—truth 
is ſimple, error complicate; the voice of 
truth is clear or intelligible, that of error 
ambiguous, enigmatical, myſterious; the 
road pointed out by truth, is direct, open, 
and pleaſant, while that of impoſture is 
oblique, ſhadowy, and perplexing. 


VIRT UE. 


DAUGHTER of reaſon, of experience, 
-of Nature! O raiſe us above the noxious 
atmoſphere of falſchood, myſtery, and 
Con- 
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contradiction! We do not a& from mere 
love or hatred, hope or fear; but from 
a ſpirit of order, and the concluſions of- 
the underſtanding. The ſuperſtitious is 
good, when he 1s ſo, merely from paſ- 
ſion; and paſſions are not permanent, In 
proportion as our reaſon is cultivated, our 
minds are removed from diſorder. Lively 
but balanced paſſions, lead us to plea- 
ſures, never to crimes, We are induced, 
by unavoidable reflection, as well as by 
irrefiſtible paſſions, to propole more plea» 
{ure by living with each other, cultivating 
mutual confidence or love, and acquit- 
ourſelves of the duties of friendſhip or 
gratitude, than by any confined or ſelfiſh 
gratifications. While we learn to eſteem 
ourſelves in proportion to our talents and 
virtues; and never ſuffer concealed vices 
or ſecret paſſions, to debaſe us in our own 
eyes; let us ſerve and honor human ſo- 
ciety by probity or attention to its du» 
ties; and by the utmoſt caution avoid the 
real diſhonor of being uſclels or burthen- 
ſome members, 


Nature, 
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Nature, replete with intelligence, ſen- 
timent, and action, is continually exhi- 
biting events aſtoniſhing to man, who re- 
mains but a moment to confider them; 
and has neither time nor means to pene- 
trate their cauſes. It is our firſt concern, 
to expel all extravagant ideas of ourſelves 
or our deſtination; to have recourſe to 
intellectual induſtry ; to keep ſcrupulouſly 
to the path of experience, which alone 
can direct the means to ſatisfy our defires, 
and remove or diminiſh the evils we en- 
dure. 
RESPONSE, 

Our good and evil, are not to be ſought 
at the threſholds of ſanctuaries; but in. 
the recefles of the mind, 


CANDOR. 


WHILE others attend to the ſurface 
of nature, or analize its common ele- 
ments—let us fix our eyes on its moſt. 
beautiful productions, the minds, cha- 
racters, and works of thoſe exalted men, 

who 


— — — 


who have lived in every age. We ſhall 
thus acquire the art of thinking juſtly 
and acting nobly. We regret the fates 
of all thoſe benefactors of the world, who 
have been ill- treated in it; and we deep- 
ly feel the reproach or diſhonor it caſts 
on the human race. We would expiate 
this moſt odious ſpecies of ingratitude, by 
an indulgent attention to all great and 
good men, even in their errors and fail- 
ings; and do every thing in our power 
to mark with infamy that fanaticiſm, whe-\ 
ther civil or religious, which leads men 
to perſecute virtue or merit, in perſe- 
cuting thoſe who combat their prejudices. 
That order of men, among whom an un- 
reſtrained enquiry prevails; who think 
on all ſubjects; is the nobleſt, the beſt 
in all communities: and evils always 
ariſe from the great who oppreſs, or the 
people who are oppretled. 

If we muſt be amuſed with phantoms, 
let us allow the fame privilege to others; 
and while we impreſs our minds with the 
abſolute neceſſity, that men ſhould be 

peaceable, 
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eaceable, juſt, and beneficent; let us 
ö ever recollect, that the field of opinion 


| has no incloſures; and that nothing can 


be more unimportant than our manner of 
thinking on ſubjects inacceſſible to rea- 
ſon. 
The READER, joined by the Congregation. 
All wiſe; all important conſiderations, - 
lead us to candor, indulgence, toleration, 
and humanity. 


